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HE sun had not yet risen 
above the hills when we 
three witha singleservant 
behind us drew rein at 
the end of the valley; 
and easing our horses on 
the ascent turned in the 
saddle to take a last look 
at Caylus—at the huddled 

gray town, and the towers above it. A little 

thoughtful we all were, I think. The times 
were rough and our errand was serious. But 
youth and early morning are fine dispellers 
of care; and once on the uplands we trotted 
gaily forward, now passing through wide 
glades in the sparse oak forest, where the 
trees all leaned one way, now over bare 
wind-swept downs ; or once and again descend- 
ing into a chalky bottom, where the stream 

bubbled through deep beds of fern, and a 

lonely farmhouse nestled amid orchards. 

Four hours’ riding, and we saw below us 
Cahors, filling the bend of the river. We 
cantered over the Vallandré Bridge, which 
there crosses the Lot, and so to my uncle’s 
house of callin the square. Here we ordered 
breakfast, and announced with pride that we 
were going to Paris. 

Our host raised his hands. “ Now there!” 
he exclaimed, regret in his voice. “ And if 
you had arrived yesterday you could have 
travelled up with the Vidame de Bezers! 
And you a small party—saving your lord- 
ships’ presence—and the roads but so—so!” 

“But the Vidame was riding with only 
half-a-dozen attendants also!” I answered, 
flicking my boot in a careless way. 

The landlord shook his head. “ Ah, M. le 
Vidame knows the world!” he answered 
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shrewdly. “He is not to be taken off his 
guard, not he! One of his men whispered 
me that twenty staunch fellows would join 
him at Chateauroux. They say the wars 
are over, but ”—and the good man, shrugging 
his shoulders, cast an expressive glance at 
some tive flitches of bacon that were hanging 
in his chimney. ‘“ However your lordships 
know better than I do, ” he added briskly. 
“Tam a poor man. I only wish to live at 
peace with my neighbours, whether they go 
to mass or sermon.” 

This was a sentiment so common in those 
days, and so heartily echoed by most men of 
substance both in town and country, that we 
did not stay to assent to it; but having re- 
ceived from the worthy fellow a token which 
would insure our obtaining fresh cattle at 
Limoges, we took to the road again, refreshed 
in body, and with some food for thought. 

Five-and-twenty attendants were more than 
even such a man as Bezers, who had many 
enemies, travelled with in those days ; unless 
accompanied by ladies. That the Vidame 
had provided such a reinforcement seemed to 
point to a wider scheme than theone with which 
we had credited him. But we could not guess 
what his plans were; since he must have 
ordered his people before he heard of 
Catherine’s engagement. LEither his jealousy 
therefore had put him on the alert earlier, or 
his threatened attack on Pavannes was only 
part of a larger plot. In either case our 
errand seemed more urgent, but scarcely 
more hopeful. 

The varied sights and sounds however of 
the road—many of them new to us—kept us 
from dwelling over much on this. Our eyes 
were young, and whether it was a pretty 
girl lingering behind a troop of gipsies, or a 
pair of strollers from Valencia—jongleurs 
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they still called themselves—singing in the 
old dialect of Provence, or a Norman horse- 
dealer with his string of cattle tied head and 
tail, or the Puy de Dome to the eastward 
over the Auvergne hills, or a tattered old 
soldier wounded in the wars—fighting for 
either side, according as their lordships 
inclined—we were pleased with all. 

Yet we never forgot our errand. We 
never I think rose in the morning—too often 
stiff and sore—without thinking “ To-day or 
to-morrow or the next day—” as the case 
might be—‘we shall make all right for 
Kit!” For Kit! Perhaps it was the purest 
enthusiasm we were ever to feel, the least 
selfish aim we were ever to pursue. For Kit ! 

Meanwhile we met few travellers of rank 
on the road. Half the nobility of France 
were still in Paris enjoying the festivities 
which were being held to mark the royal 
marriage. We obtained horses where we 
needed them without difficulty. And though 
we had heard much of the dangers of the 
way, infested as it was said to be by dis- 
banded troopers, we were not once stopped 
or annoyed. 

But it is not my intention to chronicle all 
the events of this my first journey, though I 
dwell on them with pleasure; or to say 
what I thought of the towns, all new and 
strange to me, through which we passed. 
Enough that we went by way of Limoges, 
Chateauroux and Orleans, arid that at 
Chateauroux we learned the failure of one hope 
we had formed. We had thought that Bezers 
when joined there by his troopers would not 
be able to get relays ; and that on this account 
we might by travelling post overtake him ; and 
possibly slip by him between that place and 
Paris. But we learned at Chateauroux that 
his troop had received fresh orders, to go to 
Orleans and await him there; the result 
being that he was able to push forward with 
relays so far. He was evidently in hot 
haste. For leaving there with his horses 
fresh he passed through Angerville, forty 
miles short of Paris at noon, whereas we 
reached it on the evening of the same day— 
the sixth after leaving Caylus. 

We rode into the yard of the inn—a large 
place, seeming larger in the dusk—so tired 
that we could scarcely slip from our saddles. 
Jean, our servant took the four horses, and 
led them across to the stables, the poor beasts 
hanging their heads, and following meekly. 
We stood a moment stamping our feet, and 
stretching our legs. The place seemed in a 
bustle, the clatter of pans and dishes, pro- 
ceeding from the windows over the entrance, 
with a glow of light and the sound of feet 


hurrying in the passages. There were men 
too, half-a-dozen or so standing at the doors 
of the stables, while others leaned from the 
windows. One or two lanthorns just kindled 
glimmered here and there in the semi- 
darkness ; and in a corner two smiths were 
shoeing a horse. 

We were turning from this to go in, when 
we heard Jean’s voice raised in altercation, 
and thinking our rustic servant had fallen 
into trouble, we walked across to the 
stables near which he and the horses were 
still lingering. “What is it?” I said 
sharply. 

“They say that there is no room for the 
horses,” Jean answered querulously, scratch- 
ing his head; half sullen, half cowed, a 
country servant all over. 

“ And there is not!” cried the foremost of 
the gang about the door hastening to con- 
front us in turn. His tone was insolent, 
and it needed but half an eye to see that 
his fellows were inclined to back him up. He 
stuck his arms akimbo and faced us with an 
impudent smile. A lanthorn on the ground 
beside him throwing an uncertain light on 
the group, I saw that they all wore the same 
badge. 

“Come,” I said sternly, “the stables are 
large, and your horses cannot fill them. 
Some room must be found for mine.” 

“To be sure! Make way for the king!” 
he retorted. While one jeered “Vive le roi /” 
and the rest laughed, Not good-humouredly, 
but with a touch of spitefulness. 

Quarrels between gentlemen’s servants 
were as common then as they are to-day. 
But the masters seldom condescended to 
interfere. “Let the fellows fight it out,” 
was the general sentiment. Here however 
poor Jean was over-matched, and we had no 
choice but to see to it ourselves. 

“Come, men, have a care that you do not 
get into trouble,” I urged, restraining 
Croisette by a touch, for I by no means 
wished to have a repetition of the catastrophe 
which had happened at Caylus. “These 
horses belong to the Vicomte de Caylus. If 
your master be a friend of his—as may very 
probably be the case—you will run the risk 
of getting into trouble.” 

I thought I heard, as I stopped speaking, 
a subdued muttering. I fancied I caught the 
words, “ Papegot ! Down with the Guises!”’ 
But the spokesman’s only answer aloud was 
“ Cock-a-doodle-doo !”’ “ Cock-a-doodle-doo !” 
he repeated, flapping his arms in defiance. 
“ Here is a cock of a fine hackle!” And so 
on, and so forth, while he turned grinning 
to his companions, looking for their applause. 
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I was itching to chastise him—and yet 
hesitating, lest the thing should have its 
serious side—when a new actor appeared. 
“Shame, you brutes!” cried a shrill voice 
above us—in the clouds it seemed. I looked 
up, and saw two girls, coarse and handsome, 
were standing at a window over the stable, a 
light between them. “For shame! Don’t 
you see that they are mere children! Let 
them be!” cried one. 

The men laughed louder than ever; and 
for me, I could not stand by, and be called a 
child. ‘Come here!” I said beckoning to 
the man in the doorway. ‘Come here, you 
rascal, and I will give you the thrashing you 
deserve for speaking to a gentleman !” 

He lounged forward, a heavy fellow, taller 
than myself and six inches wider at the 


shoulders. My heart failed me a little as I, 


measured him. But the thing had to be 
done. If I was slight, I was wiry as a hound, 
and in the excitement had forgotten my 
fatigue. I snatched from Marie a loaded 


riding whip he carried, and stepped forward. 
“ Have a care, little man!” cried the girl 
gaily—yet half in pity, I think. 
fat pig will kill you!” 
My antagonist did not join in the laugh this 
Indeed it struck me that his eye 


“Or that 


time. 
wandered and that he was not so ready to 
enter the ring as his mates were to form 
it. But before I could try his mettle, a 
hand was. laid on my shoulder. A man 
appearing from I do not know where—from 
the dark fringe of the group, I suppose— 
pushed me aside, roughly, but not dis- 
courteously. 

“Leave this to me!” he said, coolly 
stepping before me. “Do not dirty your 
hands with the knave, master. I am pining 
for work, and the job will just suit me! I 
will fit him for the worms before the nuns 
above can say an Ave /” 

T looked at the newcomer. He was a 
stout fellow ; not over tall nor over big; 
swarthy with prominent features. The plume 
of his bonnet was broken, but he wore it 
in a rakish fashion ; and altogether he swag- 
gered with so daredevil an air, clinking 
his spurs and swinging out his long sword 
recklessly, that it was no wonder three or 
four of the nearest fellows gave back a foot. 

“Come on!” he cried, boisterously, forming 
aring by the simple process of sweeping his 
blade from side to side, while he made the 
dagger in his left hand flash round his head. 
“Who is for the game? Who will strike a 
blow for the little Admiral? Will you come 
one, two, three, at once? Or all together? 
Anyway, come on, you ——” And he 


closed his challenge with a volley of frightful 
oaths, directed at the group opposite. 

“Tt is no quarrel of yours,” said the big 
man sulkily; making no show of drawing 
his sword, but rather drawing back himself. 

“ All quarrels are my quarrels! And no 
quarrels are your quarrels. That is about 
the truth, I fancy!” was the smart retort ; 
which our champion emphasized by a playful 
lunge that caused the big bully to skip 
again. 

There was a loud laugh at this, even 
among the enemy’s backers. “Bah! the 
great pig!” ejaculated the girl above. 
“Spit him!” And she spat down on the 
whilom Hector—who made no great figure 
now. 

“Shall I bring you a slice of him, my 
dear?” asked my rakehelly friend, looking 
up, and making his sword play round the 
shrinking wretch. “Just a tit-bit, my 
love?” he added persuasively. “A mouthful 
of white liver and caper sauce?” 

“ Not for me, the beast!” the girl cried, 
amid the laughter of the yard. 

“Not a bit? If I warrant him tender? 
Ladies’ meat ?” 

“Bah! no!” And she stolidly spat down 
again. 

“Do you hear? The lady has no taste for 
you!” the tormenter cried. “Pig of a 
Gascon!” And deftly sheathing his dagger, 
he seized the big coward by the ear, and 
turning him round, gave him a heavy kick 
which sent him spinning over a bucket, and 
down against the wall. There the bully 
remained, swearing and rubbing himself by 
turns; while the victor cried boastfully, 
“Enough of him! If any one wants to take 
up his quarrel, Blaise Buré is his man! If 
not, let us have an end of it. Let some one 
find stalls for the gentleman’s horses before 
they catch a chill ; and have done with it. 
As for me,” he added, and then he turned 
to us and removed his hat with an exagger- 
ated flourish, “1am your lordships’ servant 
to command !” 

I thanked him with a heartiness, half- 
earnest, half-assumed. His cloak was ragged, 
his trunk hose which had once been fine 
enough, were stained, and almost pointless. 
He swaggered inimitably, and had led-captain 
written large upon him. But he had done 
us @ service, for Jean had no further trouble 
about the horses. And besides one has a 
natural liking for a brave man, and this man 
was brave beyond question. 

“You are from Orleans,” he said respect- 
fully enough—but as one asserting a fact, 
not asking a question. 
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“ Yes,” I answered, somewhat astonished. 
“ Did you see us come in?” 

““No—but I looked at your boots, gentle- 
men,” he replied. “White dust, north ; red 
dust, south. Do you see?” 

“ Yes, I see,” I said, with admiration. 
“You must have been brought up in a sharp 
school, M. Buré.” 

“Sharp masters make sharp scholars,” he 
replied grinning. And that answer I had 
occasion to remember afterwards. 

“You are from Orleans, also?’’ I asked, 
as we prepared to go in. 

“ Yes, from Orleans too, gentlemen. But 
earlier in the day. With letters—letters of 
importance!” And bestowing something 
like a wink of confidence on us, he drew 
himself up, looked sternly at the stable-folk, 
patted himself twice on the chest—and 
finally twirled his moustaches, and winked 
at the girl above, who was chewing straws. 

I thought it likely enough that we might 
find it hard to get rid of him. But this 
was not so. After listening with grati- 
fication to our repeated thanks, he bowed 
with the same grotesque flourish, and marched 
off as grave as a Spaniard, humming— 


“Ce petit homme tant joli ! 
Qui toujours cause et toujours rit, 
Qui toujours baise sa mignonne, 
Dieu gard de mal ce petit homme !” 


On our going in, the landlord met us 
politely, but with curiosity, and a simmering 
of excitement also in his manner. “ From 
Paris, my lords?” he asked, rubbing his hands, 
and bowing low. “Or from the south?” 

“From the south,” I answered. ‘“ From 
Orleans—and hungry and tired, Master 
Host.” 

“Ah!” he replied, disregarding the latter 
part of my answer, while his little eyes 
twinkled with satisfaction, “Then I dare 
swear, my lords, you have not heard the 
news?” He halted in the narrow passage, 
and lifting the candle he carried scanned 
our faces closely, as if he wished to learn 
something about us before he spoke. 

“News!” I answered brusquely, being 
both tired, and as I had told him, hungry. 
“We have heard none, and the best you 
can give us will be that our supper is ready 
to be served.” 

But even this snub did not check his 
eagerness to tell his news. ‘The Admiral 
ce Coligny,” he said breathlessly, “ you have 
not heard what has happened to him?” 

“To the admiral? No, what?” I inquired 
rapidly. I was interested at last. 


For a moment let me digress. The few of 
my age will remember, and the many younger 
will have been told, that at this time the Italian 
queen-mother was the ruling power in France. 
It was Catharine de Medici’s first object to 
maintain her influence over Charles the Ninth 
—her son ; who, rickety, weak, and passionate, 
was already doomed to an early grave. Her 
second, to support the royal power by 
balancing the extreme Catholics against the 
Huguenots. For the latter purpose she would 
coquet first with one party, then with the 
other. At the present moment she had 
committed herself more deeply than was her 
wont to the Huguenots. Their leaders the 
Admiral Gaspard de Coligny, the King of 
Navarre, and the Prince of Condé, were 
supposed to be high in favour, while the chiefs 
of the other party, the Duke of Guise, and 
the two Cardinals of his house, the Cardinal 
of Lorraine and the Cardinal of Guise were 
in disgrace ; which, as it seemed, even their 
friend at court, the queen’s favourite son, 
Henry of Anjou, was unable to overcome. 

Such was the outward aspect of things in 
August, 1572, but there were not wanting 
rumours that already Coligny, taking advan- 
tage of the footing given him, had gained 
an influence over the young king, which 
threatened Catharine de Medici herself. The 
admiral therefore to whom the Huguenot half 
of France had long looked as to its leader was 
now the object of the closest interest to all: 
the Guise faction, hating him—as the alleged 
assassin of the late Duke of Guise—with an 
intensity which probably was not to be found 
in the affection of his friends, popular with 
the latter as he was. 

Still, many who were not Huguenots had 
a regard for him as a great Frenchman and a 
gallant soldier. We-—though we were of 
the old faith and the other side—had heard 
much of him, and much good. The Vicomte 
had spoken of him always as a great man, a 
man mistaken, but brave, honest, and capable 
in his error. Therefore it was that when 
the landlord mentioned him, I forgot even 
my hunger. 

“He was shot, my lords, as he passed 
through the Rue des Fosses, yesterday,” the 
man declared with bated breath. “It is not 
known whether he will live or die. Paris is 
in an uproar, and there are some who fear 
the worst.” 

“ But,” I said doubtfully, “who has dared 
to do this? He had a safe conduct from the 
king himself.” 

Our host did not answer ; shrugging in- 
stead his shoulders he opened the door, and 
ushered us into the eating-room. 
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Some preparations for our meal had 
already been made at one end of the long 
board. At the other was seated a man past 
middle age ; richly but simply dressed. His 
grey hair cut short about a massive head, and 
his grave, resolute face, square-jawed, and 
deeply-lined, marked him as one to whom 
respect was due apart from his clothes. We 
bowed to him as we took our seats. 

He acknowledged the salute, fixing us a 
moment with a penetrating glance ; and then 
resumed his meal. I noticed that his sword 
and belt were propped against a chair at his 


elbow, and a dag, apparently loaded, lay | 


close to his hand by the candlestick. .Two 
lackeys waited behind his chair, wearing the 
badge we had remarked in the inn yard. 

We began to talk, speaking in low tones 
that we might not disturb him. The attack 
on Coligny had, if true, its bearing on our 
business. For if a Huguenot so great and 
famous and enjoying the king’s special favour 
still went in Parisin danger of his life, what 
must be the risk that such an one as Pavan- 
nes rant We had hoped to find the city 
quiet. If instead it should be in a state of 
turmoil, Bezers’ chances were so much the 
better ; and ours—and Kit’s, poor Kit’s—so 
much the worse. 

Our companion had by this time finished 
his supper. But he still sat at table, and 
seemed to be regarding us with some curio- 
sity. Atlengthhe spoke. “Are you going 
to Paris, young gentlemen?” he asked, his 
tone harsh and high-pitched. 

We answered in the affirmative. ‘“To- 
morrow ¢” ho questioned. 

“Yes,” we answered ; and expected him 
to continue the conversation. But instead 
he became silent, gazing abstractedly at the 
table ; and what with our meal, and our own 
talk we had almost forgotten him again ; when 
looking up I found him at my elbow, holding 
out in silence a small piece of paper. 

I started—his face was so grave. But see- 
ing that there were half-a-dozen guests of a 
meaner sort at another table close by, I 
guessed that he merely wished to make a 
private communication to us; and hastened 
totake the paper and read it. It contained 
a scrawl of four words only— 


“Va chasser |’ Idole.” 


No more. I looked at him, puzzled ; able to 
make nothing out of it. St. Croix wrinkled 
his brow over it with the same result. It 
was no good handing it to Marie, therefore. 

* “You do not understand?” the stranger 


continued, as he put the scrap of paper back 
in his pouch. 

“ No,” Lanswered, shaking my head. We 
had all risen out of respect to him, and were 
standing a little group about him. 

“ Just so ; it is all right then,’ he answered, 
looking at us as it seemed to me with grave 
good-nature. ‘“‘Itisnothing. Go your way. 
But—I havea son yonder not much younger 
than you, young gentlemen. And if you 
had understood, I should have said to you 
‘Do not go! There are enough sheep for 
the shearer !’ 

He was turning away with this oracular 
saying when Croisette touched his sleeve, 
“ Pray can you tell us if it be true,” the lad 
said eagerly, “that the Admiral de Coligny 
was wounded yesterday?” 

“Tt is true,” the other answered, turning 
his grave eyes on his questioner, while for a 
moment his stern look failed him, “ It is true, 
my boy,” he added with an air of strange 
solemnity. “Whom the Lord loveth, He 
chasteneth. And, God forgive me for saying 
it, whom He would destroy, He first maketh 
mad. 

He had gazed with peculiar favour at Croi- 
sette’s girlish face, I thought: Marie and I 
were dark and ugly by the side of the boy. 
But he turned from him now with a queer 
excited gesture, thumping his gold-headed 
cane on the floor. He called his servants in 
a loud rasping voice, and left the room in seem- 
ing anger, driving them before him, the one 
carrying his dag, and the other, two candles. 

When I came down early next morning, 
the first person I met was Blaise Buré. He 
looked rather fiercer and ‘more shabby by day- 
light than candlelight. But he saluted me 
respectfully ; and this, since it was clear that 
he did not respect many people, inclined me 
to regard him with favour.. It is always so. 
The more savage the dog, the more highly we 
prize its attentions. I asked him who the 
Huguenot noble was who had supped with 
us. For a Huguenot we knew he must be. 

“The Baron de Rosny,” he answered ; 
adding with a sneer, “ He is a careful man! 
If they were all like him, with eyes on both 
sides of his head and a dag by his candle, 
—well, my lord, there would be one more 
king in France—or one less! But they are 
a blind lot : as blind as bats.” He muttered 
something farther in which I caught the word 
“to-night.” But I did not hear it all; or 
understand any of it. 

“Your lordships are going to Paris?” he 
resumed in a different tone. WhenI said 
we were, he looked at me in a shamefaced 
way half timid, half arrogant. “I have a 
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small favour to ask of you then,” he said. 
“‘T am going to Paris myself. I am not afraid 
of odds, as you have seen. But the roads 
will be in a queer state if there be anything 
on foot in the city ; and—well, I would rather 
ride with you gentlemen than alone.” 

“You are welcome to join us,” 
“But we start in half an hour. 
know Paris well?”’ 

“As well as my sword-hilt,” he replied 
briskly, relieved I thought by my acquies- 
cence. “And I have known that from my 
breeching. If you want a game at pawme, 
or a pretty girl to kiss, I can put you in the 
way for the one or the other.” 

The half rustic shrinking from the great 
city which I felt, suggested to me that our 
swashbuckling friend might help us if he 
would. “Do you know M. de Pavannes?” 
I asked impulsively. ‘“ Where he lives in 
Paris, I mean?” 

“ M. Louis de Pavannes?” quoth he. 

*' Ten” 

“T know ——” he replied slowly, rubbing 
his chin and looking at the ground in 
thought—“ where he had his lodgings in 
town a while ago, before Ah! I do 
know! I remember——’’ he added slapping 
his thigh—*“ when I was in Paris a fortnight 
ago I was told that his steward had taken 
lodgings for him in the Rue St. Antoine.” 

“Good !”’ I answered overjoyed. ‘“ Then 
we want to dismount there, if you can guide 
us straight to the house.” 

“T can,” he replied simply. “And you 
will not be the worse for my company. Paris 
is a queer place when there is trouble to the 
fore, but your lordships have got the right 
man to pilot you through it.” 

I did not ask him what trouble he meant, 
but ran indoors to buckle on my sword, and 
tell Marie and Croisette of the ally I had 
secured. They were much pleased, as was 
natural ; so that we took the road in excellent 
spirits intending to reach the city in the 
afternoon. But Marie’s horse cast a shoe, 
and it was some time before we could find 
a smith. Then at Etampes, where we stopped 
to lunch, we were kept an unconscionable 
time waiting for it. . And. so we ap- 
proached Paris for the first time at sun- 
set. A ruddy glow was at the moment 
warming the eastern heights, and _pick- 
ing out with flame the twin towers of 
Notre Dame ; and the one tall tower of St. 
Jacques la Boucherie. A dozen roofs higher 
than their neighbours shone hotly; anda 
great bank of cloud, which lay north and 
south, and looked like a man’s hand 
stretched over the city, changed gradually 


I said. 
Do you 


from blood-red to violet, and from violet to 
black, as evening fell. 

Passing within the gates and across first 
one bridge and then another, we were 
astonished and utterly confused by the noise 
and hubbub through which we rode. Hun- 
dreds seemed to be moving this way and that 
in the narrow streets. "Women screamed to 
one another from window to window. The 
bells of half a dozen churches rang the 
curfew. Our country ears were deafened. 
Still our -eyes had leisure to take in 
the tall houses with their high-pitched 
roofs, and here and there a tower built 


‘into the wall; the quaint churches, and the 


groups of townsfolk—sullen fellows some 
of them with a fierce gleam in their eyes— 
who, standing in the mouths of :reeking 
alleys, watched us go by. 

But presently we had to stop. A crowd 
had gathered to watch a little cavalcade of 
six gentlemen pass across our path. They 
were riding two and two, lcunging in their 
saddles and chattering to one another, 
disdainfully unconscious of the people about 
them, or the remarks they excited. Their 
graceful bearing and the richness of their 
dress and equipment surpassed anything I 
had ever seen. A dozen pages and lackeys 
were attending them on foot, and the sound 
of their jests and laughter came to us over 
the heads of the crowd. 

While I was gazing at them, some move- 
ment of the throng drove back Buré’s horse 
against mine. Buré himself uttered a 
savage oath; uncalled for, so far as I could 
see. But my attention was arrested the 
next moment by Croisette, who tapped my 
arm with his riding whip. “ Look!” he cried, 
in some excitement, “ is not that he ?”’ 

I followed the direction of the lad’s finger— 
as well as I could for the plunging of my horse 
which Buré’s had frightened —and scrutinized 
the last pair of the troop. They were 
crossing the street in which we stood, and I 
had only a side view of them; or rather of 
the nearer rider. He was a singularly hand- 
some man,in age about twenty-two or twenty- 
three, with long lovelocks falling on his lace 
collar and cloak of orange silk. His face was 
sweet and kindly and gracious to a marvel. 
But he was a stranger to me. 

“ T could have sworn,” exclaimed Croisette, 
“that that was Louis himself—M. de 
Pavannes !” 

“That?” I answered, as we began to move 
again, the crowd melting before us. “ Oh, 
dear, no !” 

“No! 
explained. 


no! ‘The farther man!” he 
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But I had not been able to geta good 
look at the farther of the two. We turned 
in our saddles and peered after him. His 
back in the dusk certainly reminded me of 
Louis. Buré however, who said he knew M. 
de Pavannes by sight, laughed at the idea. 
“Your friend,’ he said, “is a wider man 
than that!” And I thought he was right 
there—but then it might be the cut of the 
clothes. “They have been at the Louvre 
playing paume, I'll be sworn!” he went on. 
“So the Admiral must be better. The one 
next us was M. de Teligny, the Admiral’s 
son-in-law. And the other, whom you mean, 
was the Comte de Rochefoucault.” 

We turned as he spoke into a narrow 
street near the river, and could see not far 
from us a mass of dark building which Buré 
told us was the Louvre—the king’s residence. 
Out of this street we turned into a short one ; 
and here Buré drew rein, and rapped loudly 
at some heavy gates. It was so dark that 
when, these being opened, he led the way 
into a courtyard, we could see little more 
than a tall sharp-gabled house, projecting 
over us, against a pale sky ; and a group of 
men and horses in one corner. Buré spoke 
to one of the men and begging us to dis- 
mount, said the footman would show us to 
M. de Pavannes. 

The thought that we were at the end of 
our long journey, and in time to warn Louis 
of his danger made us forget all our exertions, 
our fatigue and stiffness. Gladly throwing 
the bridles to Jean we ran up the steps after 
the servant. The thing was done. Hurrah! 
the thing was done! 

The house—as we passed through a long 
passage and up some steps—seemed full of 
people. We heard voices and the ring of 
arms more than once. But our guide, with- 
out pausing, led us to a small room lighted 
by a hanging lamp. “I will inform M. de 
Pavannes of your arrival,” he said respect- 
fully, and passed behind a curtain; which 
seemed to hide the door of an inner apart- 
ment. As he did so the clink of glasses 
and hum of conversation reached us. 

“He has company supping with him,” I 
said nervously. I tried to flip some of the 
dust from my boots with my whip. I re- 
membered that this was Paris. 

“ He will be surprised to see us,” quoth 
Croisette, laughing—a little shyly, too, I 
think. And so we stood waiting. 

I began to wonder as minutes passed by— 
the gay company we had seen putting it in 
my mind, I suppose—whether M. de Pavan- 
nes, of Paris, might not turn out to bea very 
different person from Louis de Pavannes, of 


Caylus ; whether the king’s courtier would 
be as friendly as Kit’s lover. And I was 
still thinking of this without having settled 
the point to my satisfaction, when the curtain 
was thrust aside again. A very tall man, 
wearing a splendid suit of black and silver and 
a stiff trencher-like ruff, came quickly in, and 
stood smiling at us, a little dog in his arms. 
The little dog sat up and snarled: and 
Croisette gasped. It was not our old friend 
Louis certainly! It was not Louis de 
Pavannesat all. It was no old friend at all. 
It was the Vidame de Bezers ! 

“ Welcome, gentlemen !” he said, smiling at 
us—and never had the cast been so apparent 
in his eyes. “ Welcome to Paris, M. Anne!” 


IV. 


There was a long silence. We stood 
glaring at him, and he smiled on us—as a 
cat smiles. Croisette told me afterwards 
that he could have died of mortification—of 
shame and anger that we had been so out- 
witted. For myself I did not at once 
grasp the position. I did not understand. 
I could not disentangle myself in a moment 
from the belief in which I had entered 
the house—that it was Louis de Pavannes’ 
house. But I seemed vaguely to suspect 
that Bezers had swept him aside and 
taken his place. My first impulse there- 
fore—obeyed on the instant—was to stride 
to the Vidame’s side and grasp his arm. 
“What have you done?” I cried, my voice 
sounding hoarsely even in my own ears, 
“What have you done with M. de Pavannes!? 
Answer me!” 

He showed just a little more of his sharp 
white teeth as he looked down at my face— 
—a flushed and troubled face doubtless. 
“ Nothing—yet,” he replied very mildly. 
And he shook me off. 

“Then,” I retorted, “how do you come 
here ” 

He glanced at Croisette and shrugged his 
shoulders, as if I had been a spoilt child. 
“M. Anne does not seem to understand,” he 
said with mock courtesy, “that I have the 
honour to welcome him to my house the 
Hotel Bezers, Rue de Platriére.” 

“The Hotel Bezers! Rue de Platritre!” 
I cried confusedly. “But Blaise Buré told 
a 

“ Ah!” he replied as if slowly enlightened, 
—the hypocrite! “Ah! I see!” And he 
smiled grimly. “So you have made the 
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acquaintance of Blaise Buré? My excellent 
master of the horse! Worthy Blaise! In- 
deed, indeed, now I understand. And you 
thought, you boys,” he continued—and as he 
spoke his tone changed strangely, and he 
fixed us suddenly with angry eyes—“ to play 
a rubber withme! With me, you imbeciles ! 
You thought the wolf of Bezers could 
be hunted down like any hare! Then 
listen, and I will tell you the end of it. 
You are now in my house and absolutely at 
my mercy. I have two score men within 
call who would cut the throats of three 
babes at the breast, if I bade them! Ay,” 
he added a wicked exultation shining in his 
eyes, “they would, and like the job!” 

He was going on to say more, but I 
interrupted him. The rage I felt, caused 
as much by the thought of our folly as by 
his arrogance, would let me be silent no 
longer. “ First, M. de Bezers, first,” I broke 
out fiercely, my words leaping over one 
another in my haste, “a word with you! Let 
me tell you what I think of you! You are 
a treacherous hound, Vidame! A cur! a 
beast! And I spit upon you! Traitor and 
assassin!” I shouted, “is that not enough? 
Will nothing provoke yout If you call your- 
self a gentleman, draw!” 

He shook his head; he was still smiling, 
still unmoved. 


“T do not do my own dirty 
work,” he said quietly, “nor stint my foot- 
men of their sport, boy.” 

“Very well!” I retorted. And no sooner 
had the words passed my lips than, instantly 
resolved, I drew my sword, and sprang as 
quick as lightning to the curtain by which 


he had entered. “Very well, we will kill 
you first!” I cried wrathfully, my eye on 
his eye, and every savage passion in my 
breast aroused, “and take our chance with 
the lackeys afterwards! Marie! -Croisette!” 
I cried shrilly, “on him, lads!” 

But they did not answer! They did not 
answer. They did not move or draw. For 
the moment indeed the man was in my 
power. My wrist was raised. I had my 
point at his breast. I could have run him 
through by a single thrust. And I hated 
him. Oh, how I hated him! But he did 
not stir. Had he spoken, had he moved so 
much as an eyelid, or drawn back his foot, 
or laid his hand on his hilt, I should have 
killed him there. But he did not stir, and I 
could not do it. My hand dropped. “Cow- 
ards!” I cried, glancing bitterly from him 
to them—they had never failed me before. 
“Cowards!” I muttered, seeming to shrink 
into myself as I said the word.” And I flung 
my sword clattering on the floor. 





“That is better!” he drawled quite evenly, 
as if nothing more than words had passed, 
as if he had not been in peril at all. “It 
was what I was going to ask you to do. If 
the other young gentlemen will follow your 
example, I shall be obliged. Thank you. 
Thank you.” 

Croisette, and a minute later Marie, obeyed 
him to the letter! I could not understand 
it. I folded my arms and gave up the game 
in despair. But for very shame I could 
have put my hands to my face and cried. 
He stood in the middle under the lamp, a 
head taller than the tallest of us; our 
master. And we stood round him trapped, 
beaten, for all the world like children. Oh, I 
could have cried! This was the end of our long 
ride, our aspirations, our knight-errantry ! 

“Now perhaps you will listen to me,” he 
went on smoothly, “and hear what I am 
going to do. I shall keep you here, young 
gentlemen, until you can serve me by carry- 
ing to mademoiselle, your cousin, some news 
of her betrothed. Oh, I shall not detain 
you long,” he added, with an evil smile. 
“You have arrived in Paris at a fortunate 
moment. There is going to be a—well, 
there is a little scheme on foot appointed 
for to-night—singularly lucky you are!— 
for removing some objectionable people, 
some friends of ours perhaps among them, 
M. Anne. That is all. You will hear shots, 
cries, perhaps screams. Take no notice. 
You will be in no danger. For M. de 
Pavannes,” he continued, his voice sink- 
ing, “I think that by morning I shall 
be able to give you a—a more: particular 
account of him to take to Caylus—to Made- 
moiselle, you understand.” 

For a moment the mask was off. His face 
took a sombre brightness. He moistened 
his lips with his tongue as thougirhe saw his 
vengeance worked out then and there before 
him, and were gloating over the picture. The 
idea that this was so took such hold upon me 
that I shrank back, shuddering ; reading too 
in Croisette’s face the same thought—and a 
late repentance. Nay, the malignity of Bezers’ 
tone, the savage gleam of joy in his eyes 
appalled me to such an extent that I fancied 
for a moment I saw in him the devil 
incarnate! Perhaps I did. Who knows? 

He recovered his composure very quickly 
however ; and turned carelessly towards the 
door. “If yeu will follow me,” he said, 
“‘T will see you disposed of. You may have 
to complain of your lodging—I have other 
things to think of to-night than hospitality. 
But you shall not need to complain of your 


supper.” 
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He drew aside the curtain as he spoke, 
and passed into the next room before us, not 
giving a thought apparently to the possibility 
that we might strike him from behind. 

The room we entered was rather long than 
wide, hung with tapestry, and lighted by 
silver lamps. Rich plate, embossed, I after- 
wards learned, by Cellini the Florentine—who 
died that year I remember—and richer glass 
from Venice, with a crowd of meaner vessels 
filled with meats and drinks covered the 
table; disordered as by the attacks of a 
numerous party. But save a servant or two 
by the distant dresser, and an ecclesiastic at 
the far end of the table, the room was 
empty. 

The priest rose as we entered, the Vidame 
saluting him as if they had not met that 
day. “You are welcome, M. le Coadju- 
teur,” he said; saying it coldly however, I 
thought. And the two eyed one another 
with little favour ; rather like birds of prey 
about to quarrel over the spoil, than like 
host and guest. Perhaps the Coadjutor’s 
glittering eyes and great beak-like nose made 
me think of this. 

“Ho! ho!” he said, looking piercingly 
at us—and no doubt we must have seemed 
a miserable and dejected crew enough. 
“Who are these? Not the first-fruits of 
the night, eh?” 

The Vidame looked darkly at him. 
“No,” he answered brusquely. “They are 
not. I am not particular out of doors, 
Coadjutor, as you know, but now we are 
going to supper.. Perhaps you do not com- 
prehend the distinction. Still it exists—for 
me,”’ with a sneer. 

This was as good as Greek to us. But I 
so shrarik from the priest’s malignant eyes, 
which would not quit us, and felt so much 
disgust mingled with my anger- that when 
Bezers by a gesture invited me to sit down, 
I drew back. “I will not eat with you,” I 
said sullenly ; speaking out of a kind of dull 
obstinacy ; or perhaps a childish petulance. 

It did not occur to me that this would 
pierce the Vidame’s armour. Yet a dull 
red showed for an instant in his cheek. 
He eyed me with a look, that was not 
all ferocity, though the veins in his great 
temples swelled. A moment, nevertheless, 
and he was himself again. “ Armaud,” 
he said quietly to the servant, “ these 
gentleman will not sup with me. Lay for 
them at the other end.” 

Men are odd. The moment he gave way 
to me I repented of my words. It was 
almost with reluctance that I followed the 
servant to the lower part of the table. More 


than this, mingled with the hatred I felt for 
the Vidame, there was now a strange senti- 
ment towards him—almost of admiration ; 
that had its birth I think in the moment, 
when I held his life in my hand, and he had 
not flinched. 

We ate in silence ; even after Croisette by 
grasping my hand under the table had 
begged me not to judge him hastily. The 
two at the upper end talked fast, and from 
the little that reached us, I judged that the 
priest was pressing some course on his host, 
which the latter declined to take. 

Once Bezers raised his voice. “I have 
my own ends to serve! ” he broke out angrily, 
adding a fierce oath which the priest did not 
rebuke, “and I shallserve them. But there 
I stop. You have your own. Well, serve 
them, but do not talk to me of the cause! 
The cause? To hell with the cause! I 
have my cause, and you have yours, and my 
lord of Guise has his! And you will not 


make me believe, that there is any other!” 
suggested the priest, 


“The king’s?” 
smiling sourly. 

“Say rather the Italian woman’s!” the 
Vidame answered recklessly—meaning the 
queen-mother, Catharine de’ Medici, I 
supposed. 

“ Well, then, the cause of the Church ?” 
the priest persisted. 

“Bah! The Church? It is you, my 
friend |!” Bezers rejoined, rudely tapping 
his companion—at that moment in the act 
of crossing himself—on the chest. “ The 
Church ?”’ he continued ; “ no, no, my friend. 
I will tell you what you are doing. You 
want me to help you’to get rid of your 
branch, and you offer in return to aid me 
with mine—and then, say you, there will be 
no stick left to beat either of us. But you 
~may understand at.once’’—and the Vidame 
struck his hand heavily down among the 
glasses—*“ that I will have no interference 
with my work, master Clerk! None! Do 
you hear? And as for yours, it is no busi- 
ness of mine. That is plain speaking, is it 
not?” 

The priest’s hand shook as he raised a full 
glass to his lips, but he made no rejoinder, 
and the Vidame, seeing we had finished, 
rose. “ Armaud!” he cried, his face still 
dark, “take these gentlemen to their 
chamber. You understand?” 

We stiffly acknowledged his salute—the 
priest taking no notice of us—and followed 
the servant from the room; going along a 
corridor and up a steep flight of stairs, and 
seeing enough by the way to be sure that 
resistance was hopeless. Doors opened 
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silently as we passed, and grim fellows, 
in corslets and padded coats, peered 
out. The clank of arms and murmur of 
voices sounded continuously about us ; and 
as we passed a window the jingle of bits, and 
the hollow clang of a restless hoof on the 
flags below, told us that the great house was 
for the time a fortress. I wondered much. 
For this was Paris, a city with gates and 
guards ; the night a short August night. 
Yet the loneliest manor in Quercy could 
scarcely have bristled with more pikes and 
musquetoons, on a winter’s night and in 
time of war. 

No doubt these signs impressed us all; 
and Croisette not least. For suddenly I 
heard him stop—as he followed us up the 
narrow staircase—and begin without warn- 
ing to stumble down again as fast as he 
could. I did not know what he was about ; 
but muttering something to Marie, I fol- 
lowed the lad to see. At the foot of the 
flight of stairs I looked back. Marie and 
the servant were standing in suspense, where 
I had left them. I heard the latter call us 
back angrily. 

But by this time Croisette was at the end 
of the corridor; and reassuring the fellow 
by a gesture I hurried on, until brought to a 
standstill by a man opening a door in my 
face. He had heard our returning footsteps, 
and eyed me suspiciously ; but gave way 
after a moment with a grunt of doubt. I 
hastened on, reaching the door of the room in 
which we had supped in time to see some- 
thing which filled me with grim astonish- 
ment; so much so that I stood rooted where 
I was, too proud at any rate to interfere. 

Bezers was standing, the leering priest at 
his elbow. And Croisette was stooping 
forward, his hands stretched out in an atti- 
tude of supplication. “Nay, but M. le 
Vidame,” the lad cried, as I stood, the door 
in my hand, “it were better to stab her at 
once than break her heart! Have pity on 
her! If you kill him, you kill her!” 

The Vidame was silent, seeming to glower 
on the boy. The priest sneered. “‘ Hearts are 
soon mended—especially women’s,” he said. 

“ But not Kit’s!” Croisette said pas- 
sionately—otherwise ignoring him. “ Not 
Kit’s! You do not know her, Vidame ! 
Indeed you do not !” 

The remark was ill-timed. I saw a spasm 
of anger distort Bezers’ face. “Get up, 
boy!” he snarled, “ I wrote to Mademoiselle 
what I would do, and that I shall do! .A 
Bezers keeps his word. By the God above 
us—if there be a God, and in the devil’s name 
I doubt it to-night !—I shall keep mine! Go!” 


His great face was full of rage. He 
looked over Croisette’s head as he spoke, as 
if appealing to the Great Registrar of his 
vow, in the very moment in which he all 
but denied Him. I turned and stole back 
the way I had come; and heard Croisette 
follow. 

That little scene completed my misery. 
After that I seemed to take no heed of any- 
thing or anybody until I was aroused by the 
grating of our gaoler’s key in the lock, and be- 
came aware that he was gone, and that we 
were alone in a small room under the tiles. He 
had left the candle on the floor, and we three 
stood round it. Save for the long shadows 
we cast on the walls and two pallets hastily 
thrown down in one corner the place was 
empty. I did not look much at it, and I 
would not look at the others. I flung myself 
on one of the pallets and turned my face to 
the wall, despairing. I thought bitterly of 
the failure we had made of it, and of the 
Vidame’s triumph. I cursed St. Croix 
especially for that last touch of humiliation 
he had set to it. Then, forgetting myself 
as my anger abated, I thought of Kit so far 
away at Caylus—of Kit’s pale, gentle face, 
and her sorrow. And little by little I forgave 
Croisette. After all he had not begged for 
us—he had not stooped for our sakes, but 
for hers. 

I do not know how long I lay at see-saw 
between these two moods. Or whether during 
that time the others talked or were silent, 
moved about the room or lay still. But it 
was Croisette’s hand on my shoulder, touch- 
ing me with a quivering eagerness that 
instantly communicated itself to my limbs, 
which recalled me to the room and its 
shadows. “Anne!” he cried. ‘Anne! 
Are you awake!” 

“What is it?” I said, sitting up and 
looking at him. 

“ Marie,’’ he began, “ has——” 

But there was no need for him to finish. I 
saw that Marie was standing at the far side of 
the room by the unglazed window; which, 
being in a sloping part of the roof, inclined 
slightly also. He had raised the shutter 
which closed it, and on his tip-toes—for the 
sill was almost his own height from the floor— 
was peering out. I looked sharply at Croi- 
sette. “Is there a gutter outside?” I 
whispered, beginning to tingle all over as 
the thought of escape for the first time 
occurred to me. 

“No,” he answered in the same tone. 
“ But Marie says he can see a beam below, 
which he thinks we can reach.” 

I sprang up, promptly displaced Marie, 
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and looked out. When my eyes grew 
accustomed to the gloom I discerned a dark 
chaos of roofs and gables stretching as far 
as I could see before me. Nearer, immedi- 
ately under the window, yawned a chasm— 
a narrow street. Beyond this was a house 
rather lower than that in which we were, 
the top of its roof not quite reaching the 
level of my eyes. “I see no beam,” I 
said. 

“ Look below!” quoth Marie stolidly. 

I did so, and then saw that fifteen or 
sixteen feet below our window there was a 
narrow beam which ran from our house to 
the opposite one—for the support of both, as 
is common in towns. In the shadow near 
the far end of this—it was so directly under 
our window that I could only see the other 
end of it—I made out a casement, faintly 
illuminated from within. 

I shook my head. “ We cannot get down 
to it,” I said, measuring the distance to the 
beam, and the depth below it, and shivering. 

“Marie says we can, with a short rope,” 
Croisette replied. His eyes were glistening 
with excitement. 

“But we have no rope!” I retorted. I 
was dull—as usual. Marie made no answer. 


Surely he was the most stolid and silent of 
brothers. I turned to him. He was taking 


off his waistcoat and neckerchief. 

“Good!” I eried. I began to see now. 
Off came our scarves and kerchiefs also. 
Fortunately they were of home make, long 
and strong. And Marie had a hank of 
four-ply yarn in his pocket as it turned out, 
and I had some stout new garters, and two 
or three yards of thin cord, which I had 
brought to mend the girths, if need should 
arise. In five minutes we had fastened 
these cunningly together. 

“T am the lightest!” said Croisette. 

‘But Marie has the steadiest head,” I 
objected. We had learned that long ago— 
that Marie could walk the coping-stones of 
the battlements with as little concern as we 
paced a plank set on the ground. 

“True,” Croisette had to admit. “ But 
he must come last, because whoever does so 
will have to let himself down.” 

I had not thought of that, and I nodded. 
It seemed that the lead was passing out of 
my hands, and I might resign myself. Still 
one thing I would have. As Marie was to 
come last, I would go first. My weight 
would best test the rope. And accordingly 
it was so decided. 

There was no time to be lost. At any 
moment we might be interrupted. So the 
plan was no sooner conceived than carried 


out. The rope was made fast to my left 
wrist. Then I mounted on Marie’s shoulders, 
and got—not without quavering—through 
the window, taking as little time over it as 
possible, for a bell was already proclaiming 
midnight. 

All this I had done on the spur of the 
moment. But outside, hanging by my hands 
in the darkness, the strokes of the great bell 
in my ears, I had a moment in which to 
think. The sense of the vibrating depth 
below me, the airiness, the space and gloom 
around, frightened me. “Are you ready?” 
muttered Marie, perhaps with a little im- 
patience. He had nota scrap of imagination, 
had Marie. 

“No! Wait a minute!” I blurted out, 
clinging to the sill, and taking a last look at 
the bare room, and the two dark figures 
between me and the light. No!” I added 
hurriedly. “Croisette! Boys! I called you 
cowards just now. I take it back! I did not 
mean it! That is all,” I gasped. “Let go!” 

A warm touch on my hand. Something 
like a sob. 

The next moment I felt myself sliding 
down the face of the house—down into the 
depth. The light shot up. My head turned 
giddily. I clung—oh, how I clung to that 
rope! Half way down the thought struck 
me that in case of accident those above might 
not be strong enough to pull me up again! 
But it was too late to think of that—and in 
another second my feet touched the beam. 
I breathed again. Softly—very gingerly— 
I made good my footing on the slender bridge, 
and, disengaging the rope, let it go. Then, 
not without another qualm, I sat down astride 
of the beam, and whistled in token of success. 
Success so far ! 

It was a strange position, and I have often 
dreamed of it since. In the darkness about 
me Paris lay to all seeming asleep. :A veil, 
and not the veil of night only, was stretched 
between it and me; between me, a mere 
lad, and the strange secrets of a great city ; 
stranger, grimmer, more deadly that night 
than ever before or since. How many men were 
watching under those dimly seen roofs, with 
arms in their hands! How many sat with 
murder at heart! How many were waking, 
who at dawn would sleep for ever, or sleeping 
who would wake only at the knife’s edge! 
These things I could not know: any more 
than I could picture how many boon- 
companions were parting at that instant, 
just risen from the dice, one to go blindly— 
the other watching him—to his death! I 
could not imagine, thank heaven for it ! these 
secrets, or a hundredth part of the treachery 
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and cruelty and greed that lurked at my 
feet, ready to burst all bounds at a pistol- 
shot. It had no significance for me that the 
past day was the 23rd of August; or that 
the morrow was St. Bartholomew’s feast ! 

No. Yet mingled with the jubilation 
which the possibility of triumph over our 
enemy raised in my breast there was certainly 
a foreboding. The Vidame’s hints no less 
than his open boasts had pointed to some- 
thing to happen before morning—something 
wider than the mere murder of a single man. 
The warning also which the Baron de Rosny 
had given us at the inn occurred to me with 
new meaning. And I could not shake the 
feeling off. I fancied, as I sat in the dark- 
ness astride of my beam, I could see, closing 
the narrow vista of the street, the heavy mass 
of the Louvre; and that the murmur of 
voices and the tramp of men assembling came 
from its courts, with now and again the 
stealthy challenge of a sentry, the restrained 
voice of an officer. Scarcely a wayfarer 
passed beneath me : so few indeed that I had 
no fear of being detected from below. And 
yet unless I was mistaken a furtive step, 
a subdued whisper were borne to me on 
every breeze, from every quarter. And the 
night was full of phantoms. 

Perhaps all this was mere nervousness, 
the outcome of my position. At any rate 
I felt no more of it, when Croisette joined 
me. We had our daggers. That gave me 
some comfort. If we could once gain 
entrance to the house opposite we had only 
to beg, or in the last resort force our way 
down stairs, and out ; and then to hasten with 
what speed we might to Pavannes’ dwelling. 
Clearly it was a question of time only now: 
whether Bezers’ band or we should first 
reach it. And struck by this I whispered 
Marie to be quick. He seemed to be long 
in coming. 

He scrambled down hand over hand at 
last. Then I saw that he had not lingered 
above for nothing. He had contrived after 
getting out of the window to let down the 
shutter. And more; he had at some risk 
lengthened our rope, and made a double line 
of it, so that it ran round a hinge of the 
shutter ; and when he stood beside us, he 
took it by one end and disengaged it. Good, 
clever Marie ! 

“ Bravo!” I said softly, clapping him on 
the back ; “now they will not know which 
way the birds have flown !” 

So there we all were, one of us, I confess, 
trembling. We slid easily enough along the 
beam to the opposite house. But once there 
in a row one behind the other with our faces 


to the wall, and the night air blowing slant- 
wise—well I am nervous on a height and I 
gasped. The window was a good six feet 
above the beam. The casement—it was 
unglazed—was open, veiled by a thin curtain, 
and alas! protected by three horizontal bars, 
Stout bars they looked. 

Yet we were bound to get up, and to get 
in; and I was preparing to rise to my feet 
on the giddy bridge, as gingerly as I could, 
when Marie crawled quickly over us, and 
swung himself up to the narrow sill, just as 
I should mount a horse on the level. He 
held out his foot to me, and making an 
effort I reached the same dizzy perch. Croi- 
sette for the time remained below. 

A narrow window-ledge sixty feet above 
the pavement ! and three bars to cling to! 
I cowered to my holdfasts, envying even 
Croisette. My legs dangled airily. The 
black chasm of the street seemed to yawn 
for me. For a moment I turned sick. I 
recovered from that to feel desperate. I re- 
membered that go forward we must, bars or 
no bars. Wecould not regain our old prison 
if we would ! 

It was equally clear that we could not go 
forward if the inmates should object. On 
that narrow perch even Marie was helpless. 
The bars of the window were close together. 
A woman, a child could disengage our hands, 
and then—I turned sick again. I thought 
of the cruel stones. I glued my face to the 
bars, and pushing aside a corner of the 
curtain looked in. 

There was only one person in the room—a 
woman. She was moving about fully dressed, 
late as it was. The room was a mere attic, 
much like that we had left. A box-bed with a 
canopy roughly nailed over it stood in a corner. 
A couple of chairs were by the hearth. Yet 
the woman whom we saw was richly dressed, 
though her silks and velvets were disordered. 
I saw a jewel gleam in her hair, and others 
on her hands. When she turned her face 
towards us—a wild, beautiful face, perplexed 
and tear-stained—I knew her instantly for a 
gentlewoman. When she walked hastily to 
the door, and laid her hand upon it, and 
seemed to listen—when she shook the latch 
and dropped her hands in despair and went 
back to the hearth, I made another discovery. 
I knew seeing her there that we were likely 
but to change one prison for another. Was 
every house in Paris then a dungeon? And 
did each roof cover its tragedy 4 

“Madame!” I said, speaking softly to 
attract her attention. “Madame!” 


She started violently, not knowing whence 
the sound came, and looked round; at the 























door first. Then she moved towards the 
window, and with an affrighted gesture drew 
the curtain rapidly aside. 

Our eyes met. What if she screamed, 
and aroused the house? What, indeed? 
“Madame!” I repeated hurriedly, striving 
to reassure her by the softness of my voice, 
“we implore your help! Unless you assist 
us we are lost.” 

“You! Who are you?” she cried glaring 
at us wildly, her hand to her head. And 
then she murmured to herself, “ Ah! what 
will become of me?” 

“We have been imprisoned in the house 
opposite,” I explained, disjointedly I am 
afraid. “ And we have esca We cannot 
get back if we would. Unless you Jet us 
enter your room and give us shelter——” 

“We shall be dashed to pieces on the 
pavement,’ supplied Marie, with perfect 
calmness—nay, with apparent enjoyment. 

“Let you in here?” she answered, starting 
back afresh ; “it is-impossible ! ” 

She reminded me of our cousin, being, 
like her, pale and dark-haired. She wore 
her hair in a coronet, disordered now. But 
though she was still beautiful, she was older 
than Kit, and lacked her pliant grace. I saw 
all this, and judging her nature, I spoke out 
of my despair. ‘“‘ Madame!” I said, piteously, 
“we are only boys. Croisette! Come up!” 
Squeezing myself still more tightly into 
my corner of the ledge, I made room for 
him between us. “See, Madame!” I cried 
craftily, “will you not have pity on three 
boys?” 

St. Croix’s boyish face and fair hair ar- 
rested her attention: as I had expected. 
Her expression softened. She murmured, 
“Poor boy !” 

I caught at the opportunity. “We do but 
seek a passage through your room!” I said 


fervently. Good heavens! What if she 
should remain obdurate! “We are in 
trouble—in despair!” I panted. ‘So I be- 


lieve are you. We will help you if you will 


first save us. We are boys, but we can fight 
for you!” 


(To be continued.) 
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“ Whom am I to trust?” she exclaimed, 
with a shudder. “ But heaven forbid!” she 
continued, her eyes on Croizette’s face, “ that 
wanting help I should refuse to give it. 
Come in, if you will.” 

I poured out my thanks, and had forced 
my head betweed the bars—at imminent risk 
of its remaining there—before the words 
were well out of her mouth. But to enter 
was no easy task after all. Croisette did 
indeed squeeze through at last, and then 
by force pulled first one and then the other 
of us after him. But only necessity and 
that chasm behind could have nerved us 
to go through a process so painful. When I 
stood at length on the floor, I seemed to be 
one great abrasion from head to foot. And 
before a lady too! 

But what a joy I felt nevertheless! A fig 
for Bezers now ! He had calledus boys ; and 
we were boys. But he should yet find that 
we could thwart him. It could be scarcely 
half an hour after midnight : we might still 
be in time. I stretched myself and trod the 
level floor jubilantly ; and then noticed while 
doing so that our. hostess had retreated to 
the door and was eying us timidly—half 
scared. 

I advanced to her with my lowest bow 
—sadly missing my sword. “ Madame,” I 
said, “Iam M. Anne de Caylus, and these 
are my brothers. And we are at your 
service,” 

“ And I”’—she replied, smiling faintly, I 
do not know why—“am Madame de Pa- 
vannes, I gratefully accept your offers of 
service.” 

“De Pavannes!” I exclaimed, amazed 
and overjoyed—‘“ Madame de Pavannes?”’ 
She must be Louis’ kinswoman! No doubt 
she could tell us where he was lodged, and so 
rid our task of half its difficulty.. Could 
anything have fallen out more happily? 
‘* You know then M. Louis de Pavannes ?” 
I cried eagerly. 

“ Certainly,” she answered, smiling with a 
rare shy sweetness this time. ‘“ Very well 
indeed. He is my husband.” 
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THE MORTE D’ARTHUR 


(Continued.) 


By F. Ry anp. 


One of the things that strike the reader 
most forcibly in the Morte d’ Arthur is the 
clearness and consistency with which the 
characters of the different knights are drawn. 
When we consider how the book is pieced 
together from many and various sources, this 
distinctness is very remarkable. It is no 
doubt partly due to the natural good taste 
of the early Celtic singers, and the conser- 
vatism of their hearers, who would as a rule 
resent the insertion of what was in flagrant 
violation of the accepted character of a hero. 
Partly again, it is due to the harmonising 
efforts made by the more important compilers 
and inventors of the quasi histories and prose 
romances, such as Geoffrey of Monmouth 
and Walter Map, and finally Malory himself 
had a share in it. Here and there, as for 
instance in the case of Arthur, the tradi- 
tional handling did not prevent the intro- 
duction of incidents difficult to reconcile 
with the general reputation of the persons 
who were supposed to take part in them ; but 
on the whole the characters are harmonious 
and sufficiently marked off from each other. 

As an example of this let us take Arthur’s 
four nephews, Gawaine, Gaheris, Agravaine, 
and Gareth. They are the sons of King Lot 
of Orkney and of Morgawse. They are all 
brave knights, but except Gareth, they are 
all revengeful and cruel, and “hate all the 
good knights of the Round Table for the 
most part.’ Sir Gawaine is the eldest and 
most renowned. His natural disposition 
shows itself on his first adventure, under- 
taken on the very day he received knight- 
hood from Arthur. At the wedding-feast of 
the king a white hart rushed into the hall 


at Camelot pursued by hounds, and fled 
away. ‘To Gawaine was assigned the task of 
bringing it again. Accompanied by Gaheris, 
as his. squire, he pursued the hart into a 
castle courtyard ; and there a knight came 
forth and slew two of the hounds. Enraged 
at the loss of the hounds, Gawaine fought 
and conquered the knight; but when Sir 
Ablamor cried mercy and yielded him, 
Gawaine would no mercy have, but unlaced 
his helm to have stricken off his head. 
Meantime Sir Ablamor’s lady had come 
down and thrown herself on his body, and 
so Gawaine by misadventure smote off her 
head. And in like manner throughout the 
story, Gawaine remains merciless and un- 
forgiving. To his brothers, indeed, he is 
tender, especially to Gareth. Outside his 
family he cares for no one except Lancelot, 
to whom he is grateful for saving his life 
from Sir Carados of the Dolorous Tower ; 
he refuses to quarrel with him for slaying 
Agravaine, on the ground that Agravaine 
had no right to interfere in the matter of 
Lancelot and Guenever ; but when, a little 
later, in rescuing the queen, Lancelot slays 
Gaheris and Gareth, though unwittingly, 
Gawaine’s friendship is turned to unchange- 
able hatred ; “from this day I shall never 
fail, Sir Lancelot, until the one of us have 
slain the other.” He is voluptuous, worldly, 


and ambitious; as Nacien the hermit tells 
him, he is “ of poor faith and wicked belief,” 
and fails in “these three things, charity, 
abstinence, and truth, and therefore ye may 
not attain the high adventure of the san- 
graal.” Sir Gaheris is a less forcible copy 
of Gawaine; but he has not the grateful 




















admiration which redeems the character of 
his elder brother, and he surpasses all other 
pitiless deeds by the murder of his mother 
in consequence of her amour with Sir 
Lamorak de Galis. Sir Agravaine is a 
knight of less prowess than these two; he 
is more treacherous and suspicious, and his 
favourite companion is his half-brother, the 
traitor Mordred. It is these two who from 
hatred of Lancelot lay the trap for him and 
Guenever, which cost Agravaine his life ; 
and this in spite of Gawaine’s protest on the 
ground that Lancelot had several times saved 
them from death. Gareth is the noblest of 
the four—he is frank, courteous, and gentle. 
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men, is one of the sad consequences of 
Lancelot’s sin. 

Arthur is a commanding figure, though 
less impressive than Lancelot. “In his 
person the most manly man that liveth,” as 
the ambassadors tell the Emperor Lucius, 
there are few to equal him in prowess. He 
is brave, gentle, prudent, temperate and just. 
“ All knights may learn to be a knight of 
him,” says Sir Tristram ; and Lancelot, even 
in the heat of his great quarrel, refuses to 
consider the possibility of the king’s want 
of faith—“there was never yet man that 
could prove King Arthur untrue of his 
promise.” He has learned something of 





THE PROCESSION OF THE SANGRAAL, 
From a Drawing by Henry Ry anv. 


He shrinks from the society of his brothers ; 
and when they secretly assassinate Sir 
Lamorak (by the way, it is by a nice adjust- 
ment of parts that Mordred gives the death- 
blow, and from behind), Gareth is indignant. 
“Fie upon treason,” said Sir Tristram, “ for 
it killeth my heart to hear this tale.” “So 
doth it mine,” said Gareth ; “brethren as they 
be of mine, I shall never love them, nor 
draw in their fellowship, because of that 
deed.” He is the companion of Lancelot, 
“whom he loved above all men earthly,” 
and of Sir Tristram, and other knights of 
great worship. His death at the hands of 
Lancelot, who had made him knight and who 
loved him better than any of his own kins- 


Merlin’s self-control and indifference to the 
desires which shape the course of his knights 
and too often lead them astray. He returns 
their loyalty and admiration, and does them 
“worship” in return for their services. To- 
wards Lancelot he shows the most generous 
affection, and, by an excess of complaisance 
which cannot be reasonably excused, even 
overlooks his ambiguous relation to the 
queen ; “the king had a deeming [suspicion], 
but he would not hear of it, for Sir Lancelot 
had done so much for him and for the queen 
so many times, that, wit ye well, the king 
loved him passingly well.” It is unfair to 
call this, as some have done, a guilty con- 
nivance at adultery from fear of losing his 
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best knight. Arthur is stern and fierce when 
he is certain of Lancelot’s guilt ; “if I may 
get Sir Lancelot, wit ye well he shall have a 
shameful death.” » Although a noble crown 
to a noble edifice, Malory’s Arthur is by no 
means faultless. He can lay no claim to 
the impeccability of the Laureate’s hero. 
The “ passing fair damsel Lionors” was not 
the only object of his attentions ; and he fell 
into a shameful and horrible sin with his half- 
sister, Morgawse. Thus was Mordred born, 
the evil genius of Arthur. On the advice of 
Merlin, or at any rate acting on a prediction 
of the wizard’s that “he that should destroy 
him should be born on May-day,” Arthur 
emulates the infamy of Herod ; for he orders 
all the children who have the ill-luck to be 
born on that festival to be put ons board 
ship and sent to sea. “And so by fortune 
the ship drove into a castle, and was all to- 
riven, and destroyed the most part,” but 
Mordred escaped. No unpleasant conse- 
quences for Arthur seem to have followed 
immediately, though we hear that, not un- 
naturally, “many lords and barons of this 
realm were displeased for their children were 
so lost.” These dark shadows however 
occupy a small space in Malory’s portrait. 
They had crept into the romances through 
the misplaced ingenuity of men who had no 
eye for character ; or through the confusion 
of names and events, such as produced some 
of the most extraordinary and least edifying 
incidents in classical mythology. In the 
earliest forms of the Arthur legend, there 
was no mention of these horrors, nor of 
Guenever’s infidelity. Once in the romances 
there was no getting them out again. Just 
as in the case of the legends of the saints, 
while addition was regarded as quite pardon- 
eble, subtraction savoured of heresy ; so here 
—what was written, was written, and Malory 
will leave out nothing, although he may 
modify and soften. He finds them in his 
authorities and feels bound to insert them ; 
but they are felt as incongruities. Putting 
out of sight these inharmonious details, his 
Arthur is a real flesh and blood king, with 
his faults and foibles, and not a model of 
consistent propriety. For instance, he is a 
little irritable at times ; when a damsel who 
had presented herself at his wedding and 
made great dole, was suddenly carried off by 
a knight who rode armed into the hall, we 
read “the king was glad, for she made such 
a noise.” But in Malory as well as in the 
old Welsh and English traditions Arthur 
stands out as the ideal king, “to be remem- 
bered before all other Christian kings.” His 
conquest of Lucius, Emperor of Rome, forms 
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the principal event in his career as related 
by Geoffrey of Monmouth, who also makes 
Arthur subdue the Saxons, Ireland, Iceland. 
Gothland, Norway, Dacia, Aquitaine, and 
Gaul. The account of the Roman expedition 
in the Morte d’ Arthur is certainly the most 
extravagant and most tiresome part of the 
book. 

The question naturally arises—Was there 
ever a real King Arthur? King Lear and 
King Gorbodue and all the other kings in 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Chronicle we can 
contentedly resign to fiction; but must we 
also give up our flower of kings and mirror 
of knighthood? Historians have been wholly 
untouched by the evidence which seemed so 
convincing to Caxton, the sepulchre of Glas- 
tonbury, the beryl seal preserved in the 
Abbey of Westminster, the Round Table at 
Winchester, and the “many other things” 
in various places. They attach no credence 
to the extraordinary account in the Annuals 
of Margan of the discovery in 1191 of the 
coffins of Guenever, Mordred, and Arthur, 
which last bore the inscription, “ Hie jacet 
inclytus rex Arturus sepultus in insula Avel- 
lania,” for that place was formerly called 
the Isle of Avalon, that is, of Apples; nor 
to the subsequent statement that these relics 
were shown to Edward I. and his queen in 
1298. They are not converted by the further 
contemporary evidence of the Annals of 
Waverley, where we are told that Arthur's 
crown was given to Edward I. by the Welsh 
in 1283. 

In fact the incredulity brought about by 
Geoffrey's extraordinary statements has gone 
so far that mythological fanatics have not 
hesitated to convert the hero into a sun-myth, 
an honour which he shares with many cele- 
brities from Saturn to Robin Hood, and 
which has lately threatened Prof. Max 
Miiller himself. It is however pleasant to 
find that some of our best and most recent 
investigators not only believe that Arthur 
lived, but that they can tell us something 
authentic about him; for instance, Messrs. 
Glennie, Skene, and Ward concur, with some 
others, in believing that Arthur was a sixth 
century Cymric chieftain or guledig, who led 
his tribesmen of Cumbria or Strathclyde 
against the Saxons of Bernicia, and the Picts 
and Scots from beyond the Forth and Clyde.? 
It is difficult to understand how he came to 
be transferred to the south-west of England, 
as we find him in Geoffrey of Monmouth, 


1 Messrs. Tedder and Kerney in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica suggest that ‘‘ Arthur” is the Gaelic Ard- 
tur, that is altus dux, and is thus a title rather than 
& proper name, 
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and late writers. Caradoc of Llancarvan, 
who wrote in the twelfth century, places him 
in Somersetshire. Perhaps after all it is but a 
vain thing to concern ourselves about the 
nucleus round which the vast mass of legend 
and literature has accumulated; and we may 
as well content ourselves with Caxton’s con- 
clusion, “for to pass the time this book shall 
be pleasant to read in, but for to give faith 
and belief that all is true that is contained 
herein, ye be at your own liberty.” 
Although Arthur was always a popular 
hero, it was reserved for Lord Tennyson to 
adequately develop the possibilities of the 
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Originally perhaps a reduplication of the 
character of Mordred, in so far as he is in a 
position of antagonism to Arthur, the lover 
of his wife, and the rebel against his crown, 
his reputation increased at the expense of 
Mordred’s. (It is worth while to remark 
that Mordred’s attempt to marry Guenever 
is rendered less extraordinary, if the original 
identity of the two characters, before Mor- 
dred was thought of as Arthur’s son and 
nephew, is kept in view.) In the hands of 
Map, Lancelot became the incarnation of the 
knightly ideal. His physical strength and 


courage are greater than those of any other 
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character. In the Middle Ages Arthur was 
forced into the background by the more 
positive and active heroism of Lancelot and 
Tristram on the one hand, and the more 
perfect saintliness of Galahad on the other. 
Lord Tennyson has made Lancelot strictly 
subordinate to Arthur ; he is out of sympathy 
with Galahad, and almost ignores Tristram, 
while he transposes the great-hearted but 
sinful king, whose wickedness was the cause of 
his own ruin and that of his realm, into a mag- 
nificent beau-idéal of Christian knighthood. 
Sir Lancelot is distinctly the most brilliant 
among the champions of the Round Table. 


knight; he “was never matched of earthly 
knight’s hand.” He is merciful and gentle ; 
he “will never smite a felled knight,” and 
spares the life of Gawaine under the severest 
provocation ; he is, as his brother Sir Ector 
de Maris declares, “the kindest man that 
ever strake with sword,” as well as “the 
sternest knight to his mortal foe that ever 
put spear in the rest.” To Queen Guenever 
he is a faithful lover ; he has “never failed 
her in right nor in wrong since the first day 
that Arthur made him knight.” To King 
Arthur, save in this one matter, and what 
flows from it when the sin is discovered, he 














is always loyal and full of hearty admiration ; 
in the battle with Arthur before the castle 
of Joyous Gard, when Arthur sought to slay 
him, “ Sir Lancelot suffered him and would 
not strike again;” and after Arthur had 
been unhorsed by Sir Bors, “ therewithal Sir 
Lancelot alight off his horse and took up the 
king and horsed him again,” declaring, “I 
will never see that most noble king that 
made me knight neither slain nor shamed.” 
To his fellows he is ever true and self-forget- 
ful; he gives Sir Tristram his vote as best 
knight after the great tournament at 
Lonazep, and urges all to do the same. 
He is “‘ the goodliest person ever came among 
press of knights ;’’ of high birth, his father 
being King Ban of Benwick (that is, Benoic, 
or Brittany), and himself eighth in degree 
from Jesus Christ. He is full of fine natural 
impulses, and of God’s graces—sympathetic, 
humble, reverent, and pious. At the command 
of Arthur he miraculously heals the wounds 
of Sir Urre of Hungary ; at first modestly re- 
fusing to attempt where “so many kings and 
knights have assayed and failed,” he after- 
wards knelt down and held up his hands and 
invoked the Blessed Trinity, “and forthwith 
all the wounds fair healed and seemed as 
they had been whole a seven year. Then 
King Arthur and all the kings and knights 
kneeled down and gave thanks and lovings 
unto God and to His Blessed Mother, and 
ever Sir Lancelot wept as he had been a 
child that had been beaten.” The Nemesis 
of his sin is complete. He slays unwittingly 
Sir Gareth, whom he loves with almost 
fatherly affection, and Sir Gawaine, his best 
friend. After the war with Arthur, when 
the king is suddenly called home to defend 
himself against Mordred, Gawaine, who is 
now Lancelot’s bitterest enemy, writes to 
him and entreats him to come over and help 
the king. The letter is so interesting, as 
showing the essentially Christian character 
of the knightly ideal, that it is worth while 
to transcribe part of it. Gawaine tells him 
that he is dying of the wound Lancelot gave 
him afore the city of Benwick, “ wherefore 
I beseech thee, Sir Lancelot, to return again 
unto this realm and see my tomb, and pray 
some prayers more or less for my soul. And 
this same day that I wrote this schedule, I 
was hurt to the death in the same wound, 
the which I had of thy hand, Sir Lancelot. 
For of a more nobler man might I not be 
slain. Also, Sir Lancelot, for all the love 


that ever was betwixt us, make no tarrying, 
but come over the sea in all haste, that thou 
mayest with thy noble knights rescue that 
noble king that made thee knight.” 


Lance- 
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lot at once complies. Landing at Dover, he 
hears that Arthur is slain. He goes to the 
castle, and by the tomb of Gawaine prays 
heartily for his soul, giving alms with his 
own hand, clad in a mourning gown, and 
causing a Requiem mass to be celebrated by 
“all the priests and clerks that might be 
gotten in the country.” And Sir Lancelot 
lay two nights on Gawaine’s tomb in 
prayers and in weeping. After this he seeks 
the queen in the nunnery of Almesbury, 
whither she fled after the fatal battle 
between Arthur and the rebels. Guenever 
receives him penitently, confessing her sin— 
“yet I trust, through God’s grace” (she 
says) “that after my death to have a sight 
of the blessed face of Christ. Therefore, Sir 
Lancelot, I require thee and beseech thee 
heartily, for all the love that ever was be- 
twixt us, that thou never see me more in the 
visage ; and I command thee on God’s behalf 
that thou forsake my company, and to thy 
kingdom thou turn again and keep well thy 
realm from war and wrack. For as well as 
I have loved thee, mine heart will not serve 
me to see thee ; for through thee and me is 
the flower of kings and knights destroyed.” 
Sir Lancelot rides away resolved to betake 
himself to penance. He meets Sir Bedivere 
at a wayside chapel, where the Bishop of 
Canterbury lived as a hermit. After hear- 
ing mass he confesses his sins and receives 
the habit from the bishop. Once indeed 
before, during the quest of the graal, he had 
repented and had confessed his great sin ; 
but on his return to the court he had fallen 
back into his old wickedness, within a month 
according to Map, though Malory says no- 
thing of the time. Now he remains constant, 
and is advanced to the priesthood. 

After he had buried Guenever by the side 
of her husband, Lancelot “ swooned and lay 
long still, while the hermit came out and 
awaked him and said, ‘Ye be to blame, for 
ye displease God with such manner of 
sorrow making.’ ‘ Truly,’ said Sir Lancelot, 
‘I trust I do not displease God, for He 
knoweth mine intent, for my sorrow was not 
and is not for any rejoicing of sin, but my 
sorrow may never have end. For when I 
remember of her beauty and of her noblesse, 
that was both with the king and with her, so 
when I saw his corpse and her corpse so lie 
together, truly mine heart would not serve to 
sustain my careful body. Also when I remem- 
ber me, how by mine default, mine orgule, 
and my pride, that they were both laid full 
low, that were peerless that ever was living 
of Christian people, wit you well,’ said Sir 
Lancelot, ‘this remembered of their kindness 
H 2 
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and my unkindness sank so to my heart, 
that I might not sustain myself.” Six 
weeks after he died, and when his fellows 
found him dead “ he lay as he had smiled.” 

The character of Lancelot is in fact a 
magnificent creation. It is highly complex, 
full of contradictory qualities, united and 
reconciled: gentleness and courage, loyalty 
and treachery, strength and frailty, “passions 
of nobleness and aches of shame.” We get 
to know it by an infinity of separate touches, 
for the old romancer had not the short and 
easy method of formal analysis which the 
modern novelist employs. It was built up 
by many different writers, often ignorant of 
each other’s work, but harmonized by the 
genius of Map. Nor must we overlook the 
share of Malory, whose fine insight and great 
constructive skill enabled him to select and 
arrange his allusions in such a way as to 
produce a portrait worthy to stand beside 
any in fiction—clear, gracious, and vivid. 

A great deal of nonsense has been talked 
about the ethics of the chivalrous romances 
of the Middle Ages. Many writers have 
spoken of it as a terribly low and sensual 
reality, veiling itself under an unpractically 
lofty ideal. Ascham’s often-quoted opinion 
of the Morte d’ Arthur may be once more re- 
peated here: “The whole pleasure of which 
book standeth in two special points, in open 
manslaughter and bold bawdry: in which 
book they are counted the noblest knights 
that kill most men without any quarrel and 
commit foulest adulteries by subtlest shifts. . . 
This is good stuff for wise men to laugh at 
or honest men to take pleasure at; yet I 
know when God’s Bible was banished the 
court and the Morte d’ Arthur received into 
the prince’s chamber.” This is of course 
outrageously unfair; but not more so than 
the opinion of a clever writer of to-day, who 
speaks of the ethics of chivalry as “an 
essentially zesthetic, unpractical system” and 
“utterly incompatible with any real and 
serious business in life.” Now, the truth is 
that, although not absolutely perfect, the 
ethical theory of the Arthurian epos is a 
distinctly high one ; and the practice does 
not fall short of the theory in a greater 
degree than we see among ourselves. Among 
the more conspicuous virtues are courage, 
love of justice and hatred of injustice, 
loyalty, fidelity to promises and to the 
unspoken obligations implied by friendship 
and brotherhood, self-control, and disregard 
of mere bodily ease. Clemency is held in 
the highest estimation; for as Gaheris told 
Gawaine when he strove to slay Sir Ablamor, 
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“a knight without mercy is without worship.” 
While the motive for action is often love of 
fame, the best knights are notable for their 
humility ; and lofty self-respect is combined 
with almost child-like simplicity. Gentleness, 
generosity, and courtesy, among lesser excel- 
lences which go to make up the character 
of the gentleman, are there ; and with them 
sincere reverence for God and man, the 
absence of which lies at the root of half our 
modern failures and follies. The influence 
of definitely Christian feeling is seen not 
only in the high place given to the virtues 
of mercy for the fallen and tenderness for 
the weak, but in the supreme importance 
attached to purity. The almost superstitious 
exaltation of bodily chastity is due to a vivid 
realisation of the beatitude which promises 
to the pure the vision of God. With this 
lofty ideal before them, the shortcomings of 
the knights are often lamentable; but it 
would hardly be correct to say that we have 
greatly improved in our practice, while in its 
reverence for purity the Morte d’ Arthur is 
distinctly in advance of much of the popu- 
lar fiction of to-day. The main ethical 
impulse is clearly love of honour; and, as 
Aristotle says, honour is the chief of all ex- 
ternal goods. The desire for fame is some- 
thing very different from mere love of 
applause, and if not the highest motive is at 
least superior to most of those which move 
“the average sensual man,” such as love of 
money, pleasure, and position. It leads to a 
lofty self-respect, a shrinking from what is 
mean, contemptible, and cowardly, and to 
that “chastity of honour which feels a stain 
like a wound.” If this is only an esthetic 
motive of morality, it is one which has been 
sanctioned by Plato and Aristotle, not to 
speak of others; and when completed and 
spiritualised by Christianity, it gives us one 
of the most serviceable, as well as one of the 
most beautiful standards of conduct. The 
ethics of chivalry are a compromise between 
the ideal of the priest, the ideal of the warrior, 
and the ideal of the poet. That the result 
falls short of the very highest is no doubt 
true, but that is the way with compromises ; 
and after all, is not our own work-a-day sys- 
tem of ethics a compromise, and is it always 
superior to Gareth’s and Galahad’s ? 

In the Morte d’ Arthur we find, as Caxton 
promises in the preface, “noble chivalry, 
courtesy, humanity, friendliness, hardiness, 
love, friendship, cowardice, murder, hate, 
virtue, and sin. Do after the good and 
leave the evil and it shall bring unto you 
good fame and renommee.” 


F, Ryanp. 
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THE TEMPLE—CHISWICK HOUSE, 


From a Drawing by A. D. M‘Cormick. 


GLIMPSES OF 


OLD 


ENGLISH HOMES.! 


Vv. CHISWICK HOUSE. 


BELONGING TO THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G. 


Lirerary, political, artistic, and _ social 
reminiscences all come crowding to one’s 
mind at mention of Lord Burlington’s 
famous villa on the banks of the Thames. 
There Pope’s caustic, bitter witticisms were 
uttered about all things human or divine ; 
there died two of England’s greatest states- 
men, Fox and Canning ; there David Garrick 
brought his brilliant talent and passionate 
personal vanity ; there emperors and princes, 
beauties and celebrities have passed one after 
another through the long gallery until the 
list of famous names comes down to the 
present time, when a few years since his 


Royal Highness the Prince of Wales gave 
his celebrated garden parties in the lovely 
grounds of Chiswick. It was long years 
ago, when the building was much smaller 
than it is now, that Lord Hervey’s witticism 
about Chiswick House made society merry 
at Lord Burlington’s expense. In speaking 
of it he said, “The house is too small to 
inhabit, and too large to hang on one’s 
watch chain,” and the subject seeming par- 
ticularly to amuse him, he went further, and 
in imitation of Martial’s lines beginning— 


“ Quam bene non habitas—” 


1 The pictures from the collection at Chiswick House are published by special permission of the Duke 


of Devonshire. 
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he indited the following :— 


‘Possessed of one great hall for state, 
Without one room to sleep or eat ; 
How well you build let flattery tell, 
And all mankind how ill you dwell.” 


This great hall, or gallery, runs the whole 
length of the house, but since Lord Hervey’s 
day many other noble apartments have been 
added to the villa, which was copied from a 
Palladian building at Vicenza, It is quite 
true that comfort was sadly sacrificed to 
beauty in its original construction, the im- 
portant part of a kitchen, for example, being 
omitted entirely, but this is explained by the 
fact that it was intended to be more of.a 
summer house than an actual dwelling. The 
kitchen and offices are at some distance from 
the living rooms, and a most curious minia- 
ture railway extends from one to the other. 
Unless time and distance are very nicely 
calculated, the dishes for dinner are apt to 
arrive at uncertain intervals. In a work 
entitled London and its Environs Described, 
published in 1761, there is a quaint description 
of Chiswick House as it then was. The 
account speaks of it as a “villa which for 
elegance of taste surpasses everything of its 
kind in England. The ascent to the house 
is by a noble flight of steps, on one side of 
which is the statue of Palladio, and on the 
other that of Inigo Jones. The portico is 
supported by six fluted columns of the 
Corinthian order, with a pediment very 
elegant, and the cornices, frieze, and archi- 
trave, as rich as possible. This magnificent 
front strikes all who behold it with an un- 
common pleasure and surprise. The octago- 
nal saloon finishing at top in a dome through 
which it is enlightened, is also very elegant. 
The rooms are extremely beautiful, and are 
finely furnished with pictures of the great 
masters. It were to be wished this house 
had been built on a larger scale, that the 
grandeur might have equalled the elegance.” 

This, and much more of the same kind, is 
probably the “ flattery ” which seems to have 
so much exercised the witty Lord Hervey, 
but even more sober language must give an 
agreeable account of the charms of Chiswick, 
so near to the bustling metropolis, for it is 
only five miles from Hyde Park Corner, and 
yet so surrounded by the beauties of nature 
that in referring to it Thomson in his 
Seasons uses the following lines :— 


“Sylvan scenes where art alone pretends 
To dress her mistress, and disclose her charms.” 


A good many charms of art exist inside 


the house, if those of nature have it all 
their own way outside, and Horace Walpole 
we are told “loved to wander among the 
Vandykes and curios of which the rooms are 
full.” Several of these rooms were added 
in the form of two commodious wings more 
useful than ornamental, which while of im- 
mense advantage as regards space, entirely 
destroy the original classic proportions of the 
building. In one of these wings is the large 
drawing-room, where some of the best pic- 
tures hang upon walls of painted cream- 
coloured satin, having a broad band of dark 
red velvet about five feet from the floor, upon 
which are arranged miniatures, medals, seals, 
and curious old faience. Several portraits 
by Vandyke, a landscape by Salvator Rosa, 
and a rustic subject with figures by Albano, 
are to be found in this drawing-room,a bright, 
sunny apartment having two large windows, 
one looking out upon the broad avenue 
which is the approach to the house, and 
where some of the oldest of the famous 
cedars stand, the other giving a view of the 
grassy paths, shaded by more « branching 
cedars, and leading towards the river Thames. 
The ceiling of the drawing-room is painted 
and richly gilt. In the dome-shaped, circular 
room in the centre of the central corridor 
are busts, and statues, and large pictures of 
Anne of Austria, Louis XIII., Charles I. 
and family, and others. Before one portrait 
of the unfortunate King Charles, whether 
this particular one is uncertain, Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, the author of the Confessions, is 
said to have paused as he was examining the 
beauties of Chiswick House, and to have 
murmured half aloud, “I] a l’air du mal- 
heur!” The celebrated French writer lived 
for some time in the village of Chiswick, 
and was often at the villa, and in the gardens 
of Lord Burlington’s “ Retreat.” 

It was by the marriage of Lady Charlotte 
Boyle with Lord Hartington that Chiswick 
House, as well as Burlington House, became 
the property of the Dukes of Devonshire. 
It was during the life of the .next Duke 
that Chiswick perhaps knew its most bril- 
liant phase, when the beauty, talents, and 
charms of Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire 
gathered around her the most distinguished 
and agreeable men and women of the day ; 
Fox, whose conversation the Duchess herself 
describes in the following language :—* He is 
like a brilliant player at billiards, the strokes 
follow one another piff ! paff !”’ and Sheridan, 
with his talented wife ; also Hare, who had 
the character of being the wittiest man of 
his age, as well as many others, who were 
sure to have been at their best when in com- 
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pany with such women as the Duchess of 
Devonshire, Lady Elizabeth Foster, and Lady 
Melbourne, all of whom were as witty as 
they were beautiful. 

The poet Gray, who was himself a wel- 
come guest at Chiswick, wrote thus of Pope— 


“In Chiswick’s bowers Pope unloads the boughs 
within his reach, 
The purple vine, blue plum, and blushing 
peach.’ 


Much time was, in fact, passed by the small 
mis-shapen man under “ Chiswick’s bowers,” 
and beneath the shade of the grand old 
cedars of Libanus which were transplanted 
in the reign of James IT. from Sutton Court. 
There is a peculiar charm in these gartlens of 
Chiswick, where lilac and laburnums scent 
the air, and where long vistas of green are 
terminated by a classic temple, or an obelisk, 
or a statue. The antique busts and marbles, 
some of the latter in a decidedly damaged 
condition, once belonged to the celebrated 
Arundel collection made by Thomas Howard 
Duke of Norfolk. There are also lions and 
curious beasts sculptured by Scheemakers, 
and statues dug up in Adrian’s garden at 
Rome. In one part of the grounds there is 
a remarkable yew-walk, and in another a 
place called the wilderness, a clever bit 
of planting and laying out, the result of 
which is to make a small piece of ground 
appear very large. The great conservatories 
are a feature of the place, with their camelia- 
house, and their wealth of flowering azaleas, 
while in surrounding gardens are plants of 
every known variety. Then the old-fashioned 
kitchen- garden having grass walks and 
gnarled fruit trees growing in fantastic 
shapes against weather-worn red brick walls, 
is the very place for a quiet stroll on a 
summer afternoon, before crossing the lawn 
to the great plane tree upon which is fastened 
a steel plate engraved with the date 1853, 
and the name Maria Nicolaiewna, in honour 
of the daughter of the Emperor Nicholas. 
One can then continue one’s walk by grassy 
slopes to the Chis, a mere rivulet expanded 
in the grounds into a sort of tidal pond, part 
of which has lately been cut off, while the 
heronry, which was formerly situated on the 
island, no longer exists. A passing mention 
must be made of the monument to “ Lill,” 
an Italian greyhound, whose faithfulness in 
life entitled her to a particularly well-turned 
Latin inscription after death, while her little 
canine remains rest peacefully under the 
shade of an ilex-tree in the historic grounds 
of Chiswick. 


It was near the old parish church of St. 
Nicholas, with its medizval tower and monu- 
ments, that Pope landed, when having been 
rowed across from his own villa at Twicken- 
ham, six miles distant, he sought the shady 
retreats of Chiswick, where he might indite a 
crushing answer to Lord Hervey’s witticisms, 
or make Lady Wortley Montagu’s cheek 
burn over some unmanly attack in return 
for what he was pleased to call her “ broken 
friendship.” He first met this beautiful 
and accomplished, but undoubtedly eccentric 
woman, when in his twenty-sixth year, before 
he had become embittered by life, and at the 
time when his vanity made him believe that 
even physical defects would be overlooked 
by any woman whom the brilliant brain of 
Alexander Pope singled out for admiration. 
It was to Lady Mary that he wrote, during 
her absence abroad, the words so clearly 
proving this confidence in his personal powers 
of fascination :—* May the last man who 
left you be the Jast whom you would wish to 
leave.” A neatly-turned phrase, certainly, 
containing multum in parvo. To Lady Mary 
was also addressed his celebrated Epistle of 
Eloisa to Abelard, which is called by Bowles 
“the most touching, affecting, poetical, im- 
passioned, and most pernicious of all his 
works.” This biographer says of Pope that 
he “was through life impatient of contra- 
diction, scarcely brooked a dissenting voice, 
and having been fostered by early patronage, 
lived afterwards in the sunshine of flattery.” 
He was the most terrible satirist of his age, 
and after his well-known quarrel with Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, when Lord Hervey 
espoused her cause and became Pope’s mortal 
enemy, the poet gave him the contemptuous 
name of “Lord Fanny.” In a caricature by 
Hogarth in allusion to some local topic of 
the day, Pope is represented as white-wash- 
ing Chiswick House, while the Duke of 
Chandos’s carriage passing is bespattered with 
dirt. Hogarth himself, one of the test 
national painters, is buried in the old church- 
yard of Chiswick parish church. In a letter 
to Sir Horace Mann, May 29, 1744, Horace 
Walpole says—‘“ Pope is given over with 
dropsy, which is mounted into his head: in 
an evening he is notin his senses: the other 
day at Chiswick he said to my Lady Burling- 
ton, ‘Look at our Saviour there! how ill 
they have crucified Him !’” The poet died the 
day after this letter was written: “in the 
evening,” says Spence ; “ but they did not 
know the exact time, for his departure was 
so easy, that it was imperceptible even to the 
passers by.” 

Upon one occasion not long before his 





DAVID GARRICK, 
From the Portrait in Pastel at Chiswick House. 


death, and when sickly and failing, Pope 
was persuaded by his friend Lord Orrery to 
go and see David Garrick in his great part of 


Richard III. Fitzgerald says that “as 
the actor came from the wing with his 
usual, 


““* Now is the winter of our discontent,’ 


he could see a little figure in black seated in 
a side box, whose eyes seem to shoot through 
him like lightning. For a moment he 
was disturbed—-but anxiety gave place to 
joy and triumph. The house was presently 
in a roar of delight, the great poet applaud- 
ing heartily. This was indeed an honour, 
for Pope had given up theatres.” 
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In a small room leading out of the long 
gallery at Chiswick, hangs a portrait of Pope, 
and on the staircase a half-length one in 
pastel of David Garrick, in a wig and a 
bright blue coat. Two pictures of his wife 


hang beside him, one an old lady with 
‘white hair, the other young and smiling 
as Lady Burlington painted her when as 
“Ta Violette” she was all the rage in 
Horace Walpole called her “the 


London. 
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the actors, and, seeing that he must say 
something, he gave it as his opinion that the 
gentleman who played the king, seemed quite 
at home on the stage. It turned out that 
his praise had been bestowed upon a scene- 
shifter from his own theatre, who had been 
brought down from London to superintend 
the mechanical arrangements, and had taken 
the part on an emergency.” 

At the time Garrick was playing Hast- 
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THE GALLERY LOOKING INTO THE CHAPEL, 
From a Drawing by A. D. M‘Cormick. 


finest and most admired dancer in the 
world,” and Fitzgerald says in his life of 
Garrick that “Two noble sisters, the 
Countesses of Burlington and Talbot, were 
competing for her, having her always at their 
houses. She married Garrick when he was 
in the hey-day of favour at Drury Lane 
Theatre, and part of their honeymoon was 
spent at Chiswick. An amusing anecdote is 
told of Garrick having been invited to wit- 
ness some private theatricals at a great 
country house. After the performance he 
was anxiously questioned as to the merits of 


ings in Jane Shore the excitement about 
Wilkes and liberty was so intense that when 
the great actor pronounced some lines dero- 
gatory to the majesty of the people with the 
emphasis which would have been laid upon 
them by a baron or a courtier of the fifteenth 
century, he found it was safer to quarrel 
with the Lord Chamberlain than with the 
unofficial censors who watched the stage in 
the interests of Wilkes and liberty, and was 
glad to get off with nothing more severe than 
a friendly admonition. 

On this same staircase there is a portrait 
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of the lovely and unhappy young Countess 
of Euston, a daughter of Lady Bur- 
lington. Beneath it is printed the following 
curious inscription :— 


© 


‘Lady Dorothy Boyle—Born May the 14, 1724. 
She was the Comfort and Joy of her Parents, 
The Delight of all who knew her Angelick 
Temper—and the Admiration of all who 
saw her Beauty. 

“She was marry’d October ye 10th, 1741, 
and Deliverd (by Death) from misery, 
May the 2nd, 1742. 

“This picture was drawn seven weeks after 
her Death (from Memory) by her most 
affectionate Mother, 

“ Dorothy Burlington.” 


Several other portraits of Lady Euston, 


who was very unhappily married, are to be 
found on this same staircase, as well as in 
other parts of the house. There is here 
also a charming picture of Charlotte Boyle, 
Marchioness of Hartington, taken as a child 
with her dog. On an upper staircase hangs 
an engraving of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s cele- 
brated portrait of the Duchess of Devonshire 
and her daughter Lady Georgiana Cavendish, 
the latter a baby on her mother’s knee The 
Duchess’s hand is held out ready to strike 
that of the child in play. 

It was in an upper room of the opposite 
wing of the house that George Canning, the 
statesman and orator, breathed his last. In 
a letter to him from the King dated July 19th, 
1827, his Majesty remarks: “I sincerely 
hope that you are rapidly recovering from 
the odious lumbago”-—and the answer to 
this, dated the following day, is: “Mr. 
Canning is deeply sensible of yr. Majesty’s 
kind concern for his health. He has happily 
left his bed for the first time to-day, and is 
ordered to go this afternoon to Chiswick 
(which the Duke of Devonshire has been 
kind enough to lend him). After a few days 
of quiet there, he will, with yr. Majesty’s kind 
permission, pay his respects to yr. Majesty 
some morning towards the end of next week.” 

Canning’s biographer (Augustus Granville 
Stapleton) tells us that “Mr. Canning’s 
health sufficiently improved to enable him to 
pay the visit promised to the King in this 
letter. On the 3lst Mr. Canning went to 
the Foreign Office for the last time, returning 
to Chiswick in theafternoon. In eight days 
he was no more!” On that same day, July 
31st, Stapleton’s journal says : “I arrived at 
Chiswick about six; he was gone to dress, 
and came out in the garden about half-past. 
He appeared very languid, complained to me 


of weakness, and I thought looked dreadfully 
ill.” The journal goes on through August 
until Sunday the 5th, when it mentions thai 
“when the physician saw him this evening 
he was in pain and exclaimed, ‘My God! 
my God!’ Doctor Farre observed, ‘ You do 


right, sir, to call upon your God. I hope 
that you pray to Him in secret.’ 
“«T do, I do,’ was his answer. ‘ And 


you ask,’ added the doctor, ‘for mercy 
and salvation, through the merits of your 
Redeemer?’ ¢ 

“<« Yes,’ he replied, ‘I do, through the 
merits of Jesus Christ !’ 

“The doctor then asked if he had anything 
to say about his country ; but it was feared 
the question might excite him, and the 
subject was dropped.” 

On August 8th the diary goes on to say, 
“He passed away so quietly that the exact 
moment could not be ascertained, but it was 
between twelve and ten minutes before four” 
in the morning. “At the early hour of his 
death, crowds (which subsequently amounted 
to between three and four thousand persons) 
had congregated outside the lodge at Chis- 
wick, Sorrow, deep and universal, fell upon 
them when the fatal termination became 
known. On the day of the funeral the 
whole way from Downing Street to the 
Abbey was lined with spectators, and the 
space in front of the large western door was 
densely crowded with people. The short 
duration of his illness had prevented men’s 
minds being prepared for the worst. He 
had just attained the highest object of a 
subject’s ambition, and great results were 
expected ; but it pleased God to bring his 
days suddenly to an end. The hopes of 
millions were buried in his grave. The 
funeral was a private one; there was no 
choral service ; the solemn silence was more 
impressive than an organ’s peal.” 

At the back of Chantry’s marble statue 
of George Canning in Westminster Abbey 
the sculptor has engraved these words— 
“Thus Canning stood.” On the pedestal 
of the statue there is an elaborate in- 
scription. 

Still another great English statesman died 
at Chiswick, that Charles James Fox whom 
Trevelyan says, “was the life and soul of 
the stoutest and most disinterested struggle 
for principle that ever has been fought out 
by voice and pen,” and he quotes the following 
sentence from a letter from Fox to Lord 
Rockingham, at a time when the hopes of 
the colonists had been, to all appearance, 
finally shattered on Long Island—*“Above all, 





my dear Lord, I hope that it will be a point 
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of honour among us all to support the 
American pretensions in adversity as much 
as we did in their prosperity, and that we 
shall never desert those who have acted un- 
successfully upon Whig principles, while we 
continue to profess our admiration of those 
who succeeded in the same principles in the 
year 1688.” 

Grattan declares that “Fox during the 
American War, Fox in his best days,” was 
the best speaker that he ever heard, and 
Grattan, as Trevelyan adds, “over and 
above his experience in the Irish Parliament, 
had formed his taste on Chatham, and had 
lived through the great days of Burke, Pitt 
and Sheridan, to hear Brougham on the 
Orders in Council, and Canning on the 
emancipation of the Catholics.” Horace 
Walpole declared Charles Fox to be “the 
phenomenon of the age” ; and we are also 
told that “within two years of his maiden 
speech he had contrived to attract to himself 
an amount of active dislike equal to that 
which a few, and only a few, great ministers 
have carried to the grave or to the scaffold 
as the accumulation of a lifetime.” 

It was said of Fox that when a matter 
which had not yet been developed into an 
article of party faith was before the House, 
no man could predict anything with regard 
to him, except that he was quite sure to 
speak. His notion of true gallantry was to 
treat women as beings who stood on the 
same intellectual table-land as himself; to 
give them the very best of his thought and 
his knowledge, as well as of his humour and 
his eloquence; to invite, and weigh, their 
advice in seasons of difficulty ; and, if ever 
they urged him to steps which his judgment 
or his conscience disapproved, not to elude 
them with half-contemptuous banter, but to 
convince them by plain-spoken and serious 
remonstrance. 

Madame du Deffand, the celebrated French- 
woman of whom Horace Walpole so often 
speaks, did not admire Mr. Fox, or rather, 
we are told, “if she felt admiration for him 
it was so tempered by fear, and the impossi- 
bility that she found to understand him, that 
the original feeling well-nigh disappeared.” 
In a letter to Walpole she says: “ As for 
the Fox he is hard, bold, and ready, with all 
the confidence of his merit. He will not 
spare the time to look well about him, but 
sees everything at a glance and takes a 
bird’s-eye view of the situation. I am in- 
clined to think that one person is much the 
same to him as another. It is not from self- 
sufficiency, for he strikes me as neither vain 
nor supercilious, but he does not put his 


mind to yours, and I am satisfied that he 
never will form any connections except such 
as arise from play, and perhaps from politics.” 
Such was the opinion of the clever French- 
woman in regard to the brilliant young 
English statesman. The generosity of the 
elder Fox to his son bordered on recklessness, 
and about this time a goodly amount of his 
patrimony was thrown away by the younger 
man at high play with witty and pretty 
Frenchwomen. In still another of Madame 
du Deffand’s letters she says: “There was 
play at my house on Sunday till five in the 
morning, the Fox lost a hundred and fifty 
louis. I fancy this young man will not get 
off for his stay here under two or three 
thousand louis,” 

With all his brilliant talents Fox’s life 
was a bitterly disappointed one, and in re- 
ferring to his saying that he “loved all the 
poets,” Trevelyan adds—“ and well did they 
repay him his affection. They consoled him 
for having missed everything upon which his 
heart was set, and to the attainment of which 
the labour of his life was directed ; for the loss 
of power and of fortune ; for his all but per- 
manent exclusion from the privilege of 
serving his country and the opportunity of 
benefiting his friends; even for the extinc- 
tion of that for which Burke, speaking from 
long and intimate knowledge of his disposi- 
tion, most correctly called ‘ his darling popu- 
larity.” This unquiet life closed in the 
peaceful retirement of beautiful Chiswick, 
and in a small, gloomy room, on the left of 
the long hall, Fox passed quietly away in the 
year 1806. An engraving of him still hangs 
opposite the bed on which he died. These 
small rooms are a peculiar feature in the 
arrangement of Chiswick House. There are 
sometimes two together (the case in this 
instance), the one opening directly from the 
hall being a species of sitting-room for the 
interior bedroom. Upon both sides of the 
gallery these small apartments occur at in- 
tervals, some being hardly more than an 
alcove, where a rare picture or valuable 
work of art is to be found, while others again 
are tolerably-sized rooms; one goes by the 
name of the Italian room, and is hung with 
rich tapestry. It is here that Pope’s portrait 
is to be found, and the apartment is also the 
one out of which Mr. Fox’s room opens. 

But other and more cheerful associations 
than the end of eminent men are connected 
with Chiswick, which has witnessed many a 
scene of generous hospitality and social bril- 
liancy. A copy of the Illustrated London 
News, bearing the date June 15th, 1844, 
contains a long and minute description of an 
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entertainment given by the Duke of Devon- 
shire in honour of the Czar. We can only 
quote a part :—‘ The superb Palladian villa 
of the Duke of Devonshire at Chiswick was 
on Saturday last the scene of one of the 
most splendid /étes ever celebrated in this or 
any other country. It was not only honoured 
by the august presence of His Imperial 
Majesty the Emperor of Russia, but also by 
the King of Saxony, His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, the Duke and Duchess of 
Cambridge, the Duchess of Gloucester, and 
about seven hundred members of the prin- 
cipal noble families of the kingdom. The 
grounds of the mansion presented a beautiful 
appearance, the natural attractions of the 
spot leaving nothing that art could supply. 
A perfectly novel feature in the arrange- 
ments for this féte was the introduction of 
the living giraffes, which last season formed 
a portion of the collection at the Surrey 
Zoological Gardens, but are now on the point 
of shipment for St. Petersburg, and at the 
Duke’s desire were taken to Chiswick. They 
were placed on a beautiful grassy slope, 
divided from the company by an ornamental 
canal that runs through the grounds, where 
they formed, with their Egyptian keepers, 
an extremely picturesque, oriental group. 
The august visitors and their respective 
suites arrived in six of Her Majesty’s 
carriages, preceded by outriders in state 
liveries. The Emperor, the King of 
Saxony, and His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert in the first carriage, escorted by a 
captain’s guard of the 17th Lancers. 

“Upon the Royal cavalcade entering the 
grounds, the Russian Imperial Standard was 
hoisted on the summit of the mansion ; the 
Royal Standard of Great Britain floating at 
the same time over the arcade leading to the 
Italian Gardens.” 

Long columns go on to tell of the brave 
company who wandered through the beautiful 
rooms at Chiswick, examining the chef- 
d’euvres of art, and finally adjourned to 
the lawn under the great cedar trees, passing 
along the grassy amphitheatre in front of the 
temple, and by the bridge, the rosery, and 
the conservatories, in front of which latter 
His Majesty planted a tree. 

Those fortunate enough to have been 
honoured by an invitation to the Prince and 
Princess of Wales’s garden-parties at Chis- 
wick, know how well fitted is the place for 
an out-of-door entertainment, and no previous 
host at the villa could possibly have been 
more kindly gracious than the Prince of 
Wales, no hostess more winning in her love- 
liness than the Princess, while the old cedars 


listened to much the same language in 1876 
as they did in 1844 when the beauties were 
eager for a smile from the ruler of all the 
Russias, or at the end of the last century 
when the lovely Lady Betty Foster, and the 
equally lovely Georgiana, Duchess of Devon- 
shire were toasted as “twin cherries upon 
one stem.”’ That beautiful Duchess, who is 
said to have kissed the butcher in her zeal 
for a vote, but who writes to her mother that 
it is “‘ very hard” she should have the credit 
of this action, which others, and not herself, 
had performed. Her picture by Gainsborough 
hangs in the Duchess’s dressing-room at 
Chiswick, just below a portrait of her mother, 
Countess Spencer. In this same room is a 
most artistic picture of Mrs. Sheridan with 
her two children, taken as Saint Cecilia. 
Chiswick in its day has been, one might 
almost say, a prison, for after leaving the 
tower in 1616, Robert Carr, Earl of Somerset, 
and his beautiful but wicked countess, were 
taken there to end their days “in poverty, 
in loneliness, in mutual scorn.” Together 
they had planned and executed the murder 
of Sir Thomas Overbury the poet, who had 
been Lord Somerset’s dearest friend, but this 
was merely one of the several crimes in which 
they had been partners in guilt, and the 
story of Lady Frances Howard, daughter of 
the Countess of Suffolk, is one to be passed 
over quickly, there being little profit to be 
obtained in dwelling on it. At the age of 
thirteen she was married to Robert, Earl of 
Essex, but very shortly forgot her marriage 
vows and exercised her fascinations upon 
more than one of the courtiers surrounding 
her. He upon whom she finally fixed her 
fickle affections was a Scotch page, one 
Robert Carr, who became a favourite of 
James I. The historian Green tells us that 
he was as worthless as he was handsome, 
and without a single claim to distinction 
save the fancy which the King had taken to 
him. Yet he rose at a bound to honours 
which Elizabeth had denied to Raleigh and 
Drake. He was enrolled among English 
nobles, and raised to the peerage as Viscount 
Rochester, becoming at once sole minister, 
while the Lords of the Council found them- 
selves mere cripples. Later on in _ his 
account Green adds: “Through the year 
1613 all England was looking on with 
wonder and disgust at his effort to break 
the marriage of Lord Essex with his wife 
Frances Howard.” Eventually this marriage 
was broken by a decree of divorce, and Lady 
Essex set free to marry the favourite. It 
was at this point that Sir Thomas Overbury, 
a young man of singular wit and ability, the 
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friend who so far had backed the intrigue, 
now for some reason best known to himself 
opposed the marriage. By so doing he 
naturally incurred the dislike of both Lady 
Essex and the King. Overbury’s influence 
over Rochester was so great that both James 
and the Howards determined to be rid of him, 
and the former offered him an embassy if 
he would leave England. His refusal to 
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ats do so 
being con- 
strued into 
an offence 
against the State, 

he was committed to the Tower and there 
kept a close prisoner. A few days after 
the divorce was pronounced Overbury died, 
undoubtedly poisoned by the agents of Lady 
Essex. The famous “ White Witch,” Ann 
Turner, and the magician, Forman, brought 
their united efforts to aid in the gruesome 
work of quietly removing the man who knew 
too much of the lives of those interested in 





his disappearance, and who had determined 
to set aside the laws of God and man in order 
to gratify their own guilty passions. 

We are told that in spite of his high 
talents Overbury’s pride of genius led him 
into unwise scorn of men who had been 
schooled to rise by paths more wearisome than 
his own. A sense of original force, which 
often as it was tried had never yet failed him, 





CHISWICK HOUSE FROM THE LAKE. 
From a Drawing by H. 





TRINGHAM. 


gave to the man’s native haughtiness an 
austerity and emphasis hard for those around 
him to put up with. The Queen complained of 
him ; the King resented his scornful tone ; 
the citizens wagered their golden angels as 
to which was the proudest, Raleigh, Over- 
bury, or Lucifer? The prize was given to 
Overbury. But whatever his faults might 
have been his death was a cruel and cowardly 
one. Lady Essex and her lover decided first 
upon hiring an assassin, and this woman, so 
young and of so fair an exterior, deliberately 
sent for one Sir David Wood, a soldier of 
fortune, who was known to be an enemy of 
Sir Thomas, Without preamble of any kind 
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she told him that she wished him to kill the 
poet, and promised him a thousand pounds if 
he would do so. “ The thing is easily done,” 
urged the Countess. “He sups every night 
at Sir Charles Wilmot’s house; stop his 
coach, drag him out, and run him through.” 
Lady Essex pledged her own life in return 
for Wood’s safety, but the man had evidently 
but scant confidence in her promises of pro- 
tection, for he declined to undertake the 
deed. The plan of assassination having 
failed, and Overbury having in the mean- 
time been lodged in the Tower, the Countess 
and the “ White Witch ” decided upon poison 
as the means for ending his life. How 
far Rochester himself was implicated in the 
murder has never transpired, but that he 
consented to many of the steps which finally 
led to it, is certain. At the time of Over- 
bury’s imprisonment the lieutenant of the 
Tower was changed, and a ruffianly gambler, 
Sir Gervase Helwyss by name, was put in 
his place, whilst Weston, a servant of the 
woman Turner, was substituted for the 
keeper, and placed as the poet’s personal 
attendant. At once the prisoner’s health 
became affected, but we are told that “his 
strong stomach” caused much delay. Lady 
Essex sent tarts and jellies which were dis- 
covered to be poisoned, but these working 
too slowly for her purpose, she determined to 
apply to a fellow called James Franklin, an 
apothecary living in a small shop on Tower 
Hill. This wretch professed to keep a devil, 
and was said to have poisoned his wife, there- 
fore a hundred and twenty pounds in gold 
more than reconciled him to the work in hand, 
and he gave a phial containing a colourless 
liquid to the man Weston, whom Mrs. Turner 
instructed how to mix the prisoner’s drink. 
In the meantime Helwyss had begun to have 
doubts how far he should allow this slow 
murder to proceed, therefore he detained the 
phial and poured the drug upon the ground. 
Eventually a French adventurer was found 
who obtained the glister which in the end 
killed the unfortunate Overbury. History 
says “that the crime remained unknown ; 
and not a whisper of it broke the King’s 
exultation over his favourite’s success.” At 
the close of 1613 Rochester was created 
Earl of Somerset, and his marriage with 
Frances Howard, the divorced Lady Essex, 
a murderess and adulteress, was celebrated 
in the King’s presence with costly pageants 
which would have befitted the bridal of a 
Queen. 

Carr had heard with triumph of Sir Thomas 
Overbury’s death, and the poet had been put 
underground before his flesh was cold, so 


fearful were all concerned in the murder that 
it might be discovered. But before two 
years had passed the Earl and Countess of 
Somerset were in their turn prisoners in the 
Tower, conducted by the new lieutenant, Sir 
George More, to the very room in which their 
victim had breathed his last. Lady Somerset 
shrieked with terror and refused to enter, 
declaring that Overbury’s ghost would haunt 
her dreams, and Sir George was forced to 
take her back to his own apartments, until 
the garden house, formerly occupied by Sir 
Walter Raleigh, could be made ready for her. 
It seems that the apothecary’s lad who had 
supplied the poison, and who had afterwards 
been spirited away to Flanders, fell ill there, 
and confessed what he knew of the murder. 
Trumball, the English Resident in Flanders, 
heard of this, and hastened home with the 
report ; Winwood, the new Secretary of 
State, a Puritan opposed to the Howards, 
worked warily until he had obtained his 
proofs, when going to James in person, he 
laid them carefully before him. Just at 
this time George Villiers had supplanted 
Somerset in the royal favour, and the King 
consented to the inquiry which resulted in 
finding the Earl and his wife guilty of poison- 
ing. The motive for James’s extraordinary 
clemency in pardoning the miserable couple 
has never been ascertained, but the prevailing 
opinion is that it was to prevent the disclo- 
sure of some discreditable, if not criminal 
incidents in the private life of that monarch. 

The Countess confessed her guilt, but 
Somerset never did. Hepworth Dixon says 
that the two “came near together once again, 
but not as man and wife who love and trust 
each other. The doors of the Bloody Tower 
and of the Garden House were left ajar, and 
they were sometimes overheard in angry 
talk. If Overbury’s ghost could have visited 
them, either by day or night, the murdered 
man might have felt avenged by a misery so 
complete. Their dream of State was gone ; 
their hope of rest not come.” Aftera pardon 
had been granted them, they went away 
“to live in some country place, in a small 
house which had been left them.” This 
house was at Chiswick, but whether near the 
spot of the present building is not known. 
The ambitious favourite, Robert Carr, Earl 
of Somerset, and his wicked Countess, are 
supposed to be buried in Chiswick parish 
Church, although all trace of their tombs 
has been swept away. The famous cedars 
at Chiswick were not planted then, but in the 
summer sunshine a blue-eyed child played, and 
grew to womanhood, unconscious that a prison 
had been her birthplace, and a condemned 
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murderess her mother. In Collins’s Peerage 
of England we read that in 1637 William, 
Lord Russell, afterwards first Duke of Bed- 
ford, married Anne, daughter and sole heir 
of Robert Carr, Earl of Somerset, by his too 
celebrated Countess, Frances Howard, the 
divorced wife of Essex. “ Francis, Earl of 
Bedford,” says Pennant, “was so averse to 
this alliance that he gave his son leave to 
choose a wife out of any family but that. 
Opposition usually stimulates desire; the 
young couple’s affections were only increased. 
At length the King interfered, and sending 
the Duke of Lennox to urge the Earl to con- 
sent, the match was brought about. Somerset, 
now reduced to poverty, acted a generous part, 





PORTRAIT OF ALEXANDER POPE. 
From a Picture at Chiswick House. 


selling his house at Chiswick, plate, jewels, 
and furniture, to raise a fortune for his 
daughter of £12,000, which the Earl of 
Bedford demanded, saying that “since her 
affections were settled, he chose rather to 
undo himself than make her unhappy.” It 
is said that the Lady Anne was ignorant of 
her mother’s dishonour, but that one day she 
accidentally found a pamphlet which had 
been left by mistake in a window-seat, and 
in it she read the whole account. The horror 
of it so affected her that she is said to have 
fallen down in a sort of fit, and was found 
senseless with the book open before her. 
This estimable lady became the mother 
of that Lord William Russell who was 


beheaded for complication in the Rye House 
Plot. 

Although the principal actors in the tra- 
gedy of Sir Thomas Overbury’s murder 
escaped the punishment they so well merited, 
Ann Turner, the “ White Witch,” or the 
“fair demon,” as well as others concerned in 
it, suffered the extreme penalty of the law, 
and we are told that fine ladies as well as 
gentlemen went in their coaches to Tyburn 
to see the hanging. Mrs. Turner had made 
herself famous in the fashionable world as 
the inventress of a peculiar yellow starch, and 
in allusion to this circumstance, Lord Chief- 
Justice Coke, who had not shown himself 
favourable to her at the trial, declared that 
as she had invented the yellow 
starched ruffs and cuffs, so he hoped 
that she would be the last by whom 
they would be worn, and gave orders 
that she should be hanged in that 
attire. The sentence was carried out, 
and from that day the yellow ruff 
has never again been worn. 

But all this happened years before 
Chiswick came into Lord Burlington’s 
hands, so even if the site of Lord 
Somerset’s house was near that’of the 
present, which is doubtful, we may 
fairly hope that any pernicious in- 
fluence from such evil lives as those 
of the Earl and Countess of Somerset 
has long since faded from the place. 

Coming down to a still later day, 
celebrated names continue to attach 
themselves to Chiswick. On May 17, 
1828, we find in Sir Walter Scott’s 
diary the following entry :——“ A day 
of busy idleness. Richardson came 
and breakfasted with me like a good 
fellow. Then I went to Mr. Chantrey. 
Thereafter, about twelve o’clock, I 
went to breakfast the second at Lady 
Shelley’s, where there was a great 
morning party. A young lady begged a 
lock of my hair, which was not worth 
refusing. I stipulated for a kiss, which I was 
permitted to take. From this I went to the 
Duke of Wellington, who gave me some 
hints, or rather details. Afterwards I drove 
out to Chiswick, where I had never been 
before. A numerous and gay party were 
assembled to walk and enjoy the beauties of 
that Palladian home. The place and highly- 
ornamental gardens belonging to it resemble 
a picture of Watteau. There is some affec- 
tation in the picture, but in the ensemble 
the original looked very well. The Duke of 
Devonshire received every one with the best 
possible manners. The scene was dignified 
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by the presence of an immense elephant, who, 
under the charge of a groom, wandered up 
and down, giving an air of Asiatic pageantry 
to the entertainment. I was never before 
sensible of the dignity which largeness of 
size and freedom of movement give to this 
otherwise very ugly animal. As I was to 
dine at Holland House I did not partake in 
the magnificent repast which was offered to 
us, and took myself off about five o’clock. I 
contrived to make a demi-toilette at Holland 
House, rather than drive all the way to 
London.” 

Charles Greville, in his journal of the 
reign of Queen Victoria, makes the following 
entries :—“‘June 20, 1841: At Chiswick 
yesterday morning, a party for the Queen 
and Prince Albert, who wished to see the 
place. The Duke of Devonshire, who had 
resolved to give no entertainment on account 
of Lady Burlington’s death last year, only 
invited his own relations, and Normanby 
and John Russell, the two Secretaries of State, 
were the only additional guests. It rained 
half the time, and it was very formal.” 

In June of 1844, he again writes: “On 
Saturday a breakfast at Chiswick, a beautiful 
Jéte, and perfectly successful. Everything 
that was distinguished in London was col- 
lected to see and be seen by the Emperor 
of Russia. All the statesmen, fine ladies, 
poets, artists, beauties were collected in the 
midst of a display of luxury and magni- 
ficence, set off by the most delicious weather,” 
&c., &e. This is the same éte about which 
the /ilustrated London News grew so eloquent 
forty-four years ago, and from whose columns 
we have already quoted. Garibaldi was at 


Chiswick as a guest of the Duchess of 
Sutherland in April, 1864, when he planted 





a tree on the left side of the broad walk 
near the cedars; and Mr. Gladstone, when 
he went to Chiswick for “rest,” is said to 
have been up, and at work at his Budget, by 
four o’clock every morning ! 

The witty Bishop of Oxford, Wilberforce, 
who met with so sad a death, read prayers 
in the Dome-room where Jean Jacques had 
moralized on the fate of Kings ; and Cardinal 
Manning, looking like a portrait of a Prince 
of the Roman Church by Bellini or Manteg- 
na, with his ‘purple robes setting off “the 
ascetic-featured, parchment-hued face, and 
massive, intellectual brow, and with the high- 
bred manner and gracious deportment be- 
fitting a great Church dignitary,”’ baptized 
the little child of the Marquis of Bute (who 
is the temporary occupant of Chiswick) in 
the chapel opening out from the long gallery 
in the month of April, 1886. 

The great white gates at Chiswick, sur- 
mounted by a ducal coronet and the arms of 
the house of Cavendish, have opened to a 
long list of names which have echoed far in 
the world’s history, some of them thrilling 
men to patriotism and national glory ; others 
soothing to rest or exciting to keenest plea- 
sure by the magic of their pens; more still 
adorning life by every social grace and bril- 
liant talent. Many of those who once wan- 
dered over the smooth lawns where the cedars 
cast long-stretching shadows, are now them- 
selves but shadowy memories ; but many also 
yet people the busy world of to-day, and 
amidst the rush and whirl of society more 
than one doubtless looks back with restful 
pleasure upon the time spent in the cool 
green freshness. and delightful repose of 
classic, historic, and enjoyable Chiswick. 

EvizaBeTH Bawcu. 
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SOUTHWARK BRIDGE. 
From a Drawing by A. D. M‘Cormicx. 


CHARLES DICKENS IN 
SOUTHWARK. 


Many years ago I recollect paying a visit 
to the Saracen’s Head, Snow Hill, just after 
it had been closed as an hotel and the work 
of demolition had commenced. Most of 
the furniture had been removed, the cellar 
contained nothing but unsound casks and 
empty bottles, the bar was covered with 
crumbling plaster, and the kitchen was 
strewn with broken bricks. A few bits of 
furniture still remained in some of the rooms, 
and a number of old-fashioned sporting and 
coaching prints yet decorated the walls. They 
showed me the room which had been occupied 
by Charles Dickens, and they informed me 
that the table at which he had written had 
been sold to some enthusiast for a large price. 
They pointed out the chamber occupied by 
Heenan the prize-fighter, and the apartment 
at one time tenanted by Palmer tlie poisoner. 
I went all through the place. I saw the 
coffee-room where Mr. Squeers used to as- 
semble his pupils previous to starting by 
coach to Dotheboys Hall. I saw the passage 
down which Mr. Frank Cheeryble kicked 
the offensive stranger and hurled his slippers 
after him. I also saw the chamber where 
good honest John Browdie made that 
wonderful tea including sundry joints, roast 
and boiled, pigeon-pie, fowl, and tongue, not 
forgetting a few tankards of ale, and where 
after the squabble with the Squeers family he 
calmed his feelings by saying to the waiter : 
—*“Take these things awa’ and let’s have 








soomat broiled for sooper—vary comfortable 
and plenty o’t. Bring soom brandy and 
soom wather, and a pair of slippers—the 
biggest pair in the house—and be quick 
aboot it.” 

I believe I was the very last guest in the 
famous house that had been a going concern 
since 1598. At the time of my visit the 
London of Charles Dickens was wellnigh 
intact. Since the sign of the Saracen’s Head 
was taken down, it has been gradually— 
sluwly but surely—disappearing. The City 
used to be wonderfully rich in spots associated 
with the work of the great novelist, but 
many of these have gone—the Wooden Mid- 
shipman, Todgers’s, and countless other places 
of a kindred nature have disappeared during 
the last few years. Perchance Southwark 
at the present time is richer than any other 
part in Dickensian association and reminis- 
cence. Even these are daily threatened, they 
cannot remain long, in this ruthless age of 
progress and improvement. There is no 
time to be lost, so confiding reader take my 
arm, trust in me and I will personally 
conduct you through one of the pleasantest 
provinces of Dickensland. 

Fifty years have passed since Oliver Twist 
was published. And what a fifty years it 
has been! During that period the changes 
have been many, and revolutions social, 
political and domestic have been rapid 
During that period our mode of thought 
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one of 
the principal 
scenes in Oliver 
Twist remains ex- 2s 
actly as it was when 
the book was written, down 
to the most minute =a 
detail. If you take 
the left-hand side of 
London Bridge, when 
you are crossing to the 
Surrey side, and 
descend the flight 

of steps to 

the river, 

hard by the 

Bridge House Hotel, 
you will find yourself 
in the exact spot—with 
precisely the scenery 
of half a century ago— 
of the interview between 
Nancy, Rose Maylie, and 
Mr. Brownlow. If you go there about twelve 
o'clock on a dark night you will realize the 
picture to perfection. Indeed, you may lurk 
round the pilaster at the bottom of the flight 
and play at being Noah Claypole. You 


should first however take the precaution to 
assure the policeman who happens to be 
hovering about the neighbourhood that you 
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and existence has altogether 
altered. During that period 


London and London life have become abso- 
lutely metamorphosed. 
there been the demolition of old buildings and 
the erection of new. 
been closed and new streets opened, while ancient 
landmarks and records of the past have been 


On all hands has 


Old thoroughfares have 


altogether obliterated. 
And yet it is strange 
to find that with 
all this demoli- 
tion and re- 

\ i —-volution, 





LONDON BRIDGE STEPS. 
From a Drawing by A. D. M‘Cormick. 


have no intention of committing suicide, and 
you should next take care that you do not 
fall into the river by accident, for the lower- 
most steps are very slippery. 

The last time I heard Charles Dickens 
read, he gave that most forcible and thrilling 
of all his readings—‘“ Sikes and Nancy.” 
Standing on the very spot, which he pictured 
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so graphically and read of with such dramatic 
force, and being able to fancy almost any- 
thing in the mysterious shadow of the dimly- 
lighted steps—standing there with scarce a 
sound to be heard but the lapping of the tide 
on the steps, the rush of the river through 
the arch, the muffled rumble of a late han- 
som going citywards ; as the punctual clocks 
chime the quarters with querulous distinct- 
ness and the laggard clocks, in their anxiety 
to be in time, trip one another up and cause 
a quaint discord—you may get a marvellous 
realization of a notable scene from the most 
tragic of his novels. 

For this scene you must have night to 
make it perfect. For the rest of your trip 
you will require daylight and as much sun- 
shine as possible. Otherwise you might 
perchance pass unnoticed a modern build- 
ing over against the Lady Chapel of Saint 
Saviour’s Church. On the site of this 
building existed only a few years ago an 
ancient structure known as Overman’s Alms- 


houses—a quaint little haven for poor old e/ 


women, demurely nestling twixt church and 
warehouse. Here, it may be recollected, 
David Copperfield was brought, after his 
journey from Suffolk, in charge of one of 
the masters of Salem House. “We went 
on,” writes David, “through a great noise 
and uproar that confused my weary brain 
beyond description, and over a bridge which, 
no doubt, was London Bridge (indeed I think 
he told me so, but I was half asleep), until 
we came to the poor persons’ house, which 
was a part of some almshouses, as I knew 
by their look and by an inscription on a 
stone over the gate, which said they were 
established for twenty-five poor women.” 
Here the tired, hungry little lad had his 
breakfast cooked by one of the old ladies, 
and mightily he enjoyed his egg, his slice of 
streaky bacon, his brown loaf and his 
basin of milk. But perhaps more than all 
did he enjoy his sound sleep afterwards, 
while Mr. Mell played dismal airs on the 
flute to the intense enjoyment of his mother 
and Mrs. Fibbitson. Hence master and 
pupil departed and took coach for Black- 
heath, probably from the George Inn, 

If you are so minded, you can take from 
this point a stroll in the Borough Market, 
where you may remember Mr. Ben Allen, 
after a memorable debauch, “ knocked double 
knocks at the door of the Borough Market 
Office and took short naps on the step alter- 
nately, until daybreak, under the firm im- 
pression that he lived there and had forgotten 
the key.” The Borough Market has doubt- 
less altered since the time alluded to, and 


possibly the modern medical student does 
not enjoy such spirits—animal and ardent— 
as formerly ; but [ am inclined to think if 
any young gentleman from Guy’s were to 
conduct himself in such a light-hearted 
fashion in the present day, he might be 
treated to a private view of the Southwark 
Police Court, and would be probably invited 
to explain his conduct to Mr. Sheil or Mr. 
Slade on the following morning. In many 
of Dickens’s. earlier works there are re- 
ferences to the Borough. It is graphically 
described in the opening of the powerful 
story that Jack Bamber told to Mr. Pickwick 











OVERMAN’S ALMSHUUSES. 
From a Drawing by A. D. M‘Cormicx. 


at the “Magpie and Stump.” I am glad to 
find that recently these interpolated stories 
have been collected in a single volume. 
They now can be thoroughly appreciated, 
for they have been often missed or merely 
skimmed, because the reader is anxious to get 
on with the novel itself. 

As we happen to be in the Borough Market 
we will pass through it and take our way 
by long and narrow streets, till we reach 
Southwark Bridge. The casual lounger on 
this bridge, being painfully aware of its 
everlasting bustle and its commonplace every- 
day commercial aspect, would scarcely imagine 
it had an atom of romance connected with it, 

12 
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and would never dream it had ever been a 
trysting place for lovers. And yet it was here 
that young Mr. Chivery, gorgeously attired in 
a plum-coloured coat, a silken waistcoat, very 
lightly strapped pantaloons and a very tall 
hat, offered his hand and his heart to Miss 
Amy Dorrit. Here he was kindly but firmly 
refused, and thus he became a confirmed mis- 
anthrope to the end of the story. It would 
be difficult to fancy any one making an 
offer of marriage on Southwark Bridge in 
the present day: But in 
the time alluded to it was 





different. Then it was 
known as the Iron Bridge. 
You then had to pay a 
penny toll, and that kept 
the place exceedingly select 
and tranquil—not to say 
dull. It was a kind of pro- 
menade for Southwarkians 
when they wanted a little 
change of air, and subse- 
quently was added—but 
eventually removed—a very 
wobbly and curiously con- 
structed steamboat pier, 
much frequented by adven- 
turous spirits, which had 
all the excitement of a sea 
voyage for, to quote Sam 
Gerridge, “ the nobility and 
gentry of the Borough Road 
and its vicinity.” To this 
bridge came Arthur Clennam, 
and Little Dorrit, and old Nandy, 

and Young John and Maggie. Here in 
sight of the flowing river, here in view of such 
sunsets as London alone can show, here with 
the fresh breeze bringing the scent of 
hay and a flavour of the country from sweet 
secluded Upper Thames reaches far away, 
did they forget for a while the bustle of the 
Borough, the squalor of Southwark and the 
misery of the Marshalsea. 

But come with me down the Southwark 
Bridge Road, let us turn down Lombard 
Street, and if we do not lose our way or 
omit to take the proper turning to the left, 
we shall find ourselves in a notable neigh- 
bourhood—a little thoroughfare now cele- 
brated all over the world—namely Lant 
Street. “Ifa man wished to abstract him- 
self from the world—to remove himself from 
within the reach of temptation—to place 
himself beyond the possibility of any induce- 
ment to look out of the window—he should 
by all means go to Lant Street.” What 
Dickens wrote many years ago will, I am 
inclined to think, hold good at the present 


































LANT STREET. 
From a Drawing by A. D. M‘Cormicx. 


moment. I fancy you will have but little 
difficulty in discovering the abode of Mr. 
Bob Sawyer, and I have no doubt there 
are still unpaid scores remaining against 
him and Mr. Benjamin Allen at a picturesque 
hostelry hard by. Emerging from this odd 
little thoroughfare into Blackman Street, if 
you turn to the left and take the other side 
of the way, just opposite to where the 
Borough Road leaves the main thorough- 
fare, you come to an insignificant opening 
which might be easily passed without 
observation. 

This is Horsemonger Lane, though for 
some absurd reason it now bears the common- 
place appellation of Union Road. It is here 
that the celebrated establishment of Chivery 
and Co, existed. The firm has long ago retired 
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from business—indeed most people seem to 
have retired from business in Horsemonger 
Lane—but there is the very house where the 
shop was, and there are the marks on the door- 
post where years agone there was affixed a 
bracket supporting the little Highlander 
“who looked like a fallen cherub that had 
found it necessary to take to a kilt.” I 
have but little doubt, if you 

went inside the house and 
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nity can prosper where such a scene of 
horror and demoralization as was enacted 
this morning outside Horsemonger Lane 
Gaol is presented at the very doors of good 
citizens and is passed by, unknown or forgot- 
ten.” This letter had an extraordinary effect 
in turning popular opinion against public 
executions, but it was nearly nineteen years 





looked through the back 
window—you would see the 
very yard where young John 
sat for hours, meditated and 
caught cold beneath the 
family washing and became 
“a broken down ruin that 
goes home to his mother’s 
heart.” Farther on you will 
come to Horsemonger Lane 
Gaol. It has an impressive 
Jacade. You could not mis- 
take it for anything but 
what it is. It is distinctly 
prisonous in every line and 
ornamentation. The old gaol 
is demolished, a public play- 
ground occupies one half of 
it, and light-hearted children 
now frisk and laugh over the 
graves of malefactors. The 
street-front is all that is now 
left of the prison itself. In 
one of the rooms contained 
therein, Leigh Hunt was in- 
carcerated for two years. 
There he wrote The Descent 
of Liberty, The Story of 
Rimini, and The Feast of 
Poets. The tombstones of 
the Mannings are still to be 
seen, and you may go up 
stairs on the roof and stand 
on the very drop where they 
were executed. From the , 
leads you can gaze upon Bath 

Terrace, a row of tiny houses opposite, 
with curious front gardens. These little 
mansions used to do a good business on the 
occasion of a popular execution. They would 
frequently make more than double their 
annual rental by letting their rooms to 
spectators. . 

It was to one of these toy tenements Charles 
Dickens, accompanied by John Forster, came 
to witness the execution of the Mannings on 
the 13th November 1849, and the following 
morning the notable letter from him ap- 
peared in the Times. He wound it up by 
saying, “I do not believe that any commu- 
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From a Drawing by A. D. M‘Cormick, 





afterwards that the last public hanging 
took place in England. I was round and 
about the Old Bailey on the occasion, and I can 
safely say that the crowd that morning was 
fully as brutal, quite as fiendish, and every bit 
as callous as the mob so graphically described 
in the letter alluded to. I remember once 
chatting with a fine old fellow hereabouts, an 
ex-policeman, who told me he had been on duty 
during the whole of the hideous night and 
morning of the Mannings’ execution, at the 
corner of Bath Terrace. And avery graphic 
and thrilling account he gave of the whole 
proceedings. ‘“ You doubtless remember 
then,” said I, “Mr. Dickens’s celebrated 
letter on the subject that appeared in the 
Times the next morning?” “ Mr. who, sir?” 
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From a Drawing by A. D. M‘Cormick. 


asked my friend, looking somewhat 
blankly. “ Dickens—Charles Dick- 
ens—the famous novelist,” I re 
joined. “ Dickens, Dickens, Dick- 
ens?” replied the man, looking 
more puzzled at every mention of 
the name. “No, sir. Can’t say as 
I ever heerd on the gent!” 
Leaving Horsemonger Lane and 
crossing Newington Causeway we 
enter a portion of the Copperfield 
country. Just at the corner of the 
Borough Road stood the King’s 
Bench Prison, sacred to the memory 
of Mr. Micawber. It ceased to be 
the abode of debtors in 1862, and 
was subsequently a military prison. 
It must have been demolished 
about ten years ago to make way 
for the gigantic workmen’s dwell- 
ings which now occupy its site. Up to 
that time it presented internally and exter- 
nally very much the aspect it must have worn 
when Mr. Micawber gave good advice to 
everybody, presided at the club, played merrily 
at skittles, drew up petitions, and cheerfully 
waited for something to turn up. It was 
just at this corner, it may be remembered, 
that the long-legged young man, after having 
stolen David’s half-guinea, bolted off with 
his box in a donkey cart. The poor little 
fellow must have chased the ruffian right 
down Newington Causeway and lost sight of 
him somewhere by the Elephant and Castle, 
for he eventually found himself in the Kent 








Road. The Kent Road, despite 
tramcars, new buildings, and 
modern shops, yet wears a dis- 
tinctly rural aspect. Even now- 
adays you may find plenty of 
fine old trees; there are still 
front gardens where the laburnum 
flourishes, and there are yet back 
gardens of unusual extent and 
luxuriance where the lilac is sweet 
in its season despite of smoke 
and blacks. You still may be- 
hold comfortable villas, formerly 
the abodes of prosperous City 
merchants ; you may note the 
snug little coach-houses with 
tiny stables which seem to be a 
reminiscence of the time when 
to keep.a gig was the symbol 
of respectability. A placid air 
of content seems to pervade the 
neighbourhood. Simple joys such 
as caged canaries, gold fish in 
globes, and little fancy window 
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boxes with green palings and a white gate, 
seem to give infinite pleasure to the dwellers 
in these parts. There is the cry of “ Sur- 
weep !”’ still heard at daybreak, and here does 
the melodious jingle of the virtuous muffin- 
bell yet resound at eventide. “I came to 
a stop,” says David, ‘‘in the Kent Road, at 
a terrace with a piece of water before it 
and a great foolish image in the middle 
blowing a dry shell. Here I sat down ona 
doorstep, quite spent and exhausted with the 
efforts I had already made, and with hardly 
breath enough to cry forthe loss of my box 
and half-guinea.” 

Here is the very place—‘“ Webb’s County 
Terrace.” Who was “Webb?” And why 
“County?” Possibly none 
but county families lived 
here aforetime. It is 
only within a few years 
that the piece of 
water has he 
been filled ' 
up, and vi 
that the / 

“ foolish 
image ” 
has been 
removed. 
There 
used to 
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buck” in the Dover Road—*There’s mile- 
stones in the Dover Road,” said Mr. F.’s aunt 
—then passing into the Borough again we 
shall come upon a neighbourhood rich in its 
associations with Little Dorrit. 

It will probably be new to many readers 
of the novel to learn that not a few of the 
scenes so intimately associated with the 
heroine of the story still remain—some of 
them little altered since the period the events 






















be a notice at the gates “ 
of this pleasaunce to the Cs, 
effect that any one tres- Ns 
passing within its borders or ‘f] 
fishing in its waters would be 
prosecuted. Possibly the county 
families have all removed, and a 
less conservative spirit has in- 
duced the present occupiers to | 
disestablish the fishery and gene- 

rously throw open their grounds 

to the British public. It must 

have been a little farther on, to- 

wards the Bricklayers’ Arms, down a narrow 
thoroughfare, where David sold his waistcoat 
to Mr. Dolloby for ninepence. I cannot allow 
you to accompany David any farther or you 
will be getting clear of Southwark altogether, 
so I will take you up the first turning to the 
left, and we shall pass by a series of old- 
fashioned, singularly neat but tiny little 
houses, and eventually emerge by the “ Roe- 









KING'S BENCH PRISON, 
From a Drawing by A. D. M‘Cormick. 


narrated therein are supposed to have taken 
place. Notably among them is one of the 
features so graphically described in the novel 
—the Marshalsea. It is somewhat difficult 
to find, and may be easily passed by by even 
the most earnest explorer in Dickensland 
who ventures upon a voyage of discovery in 
the Borough. In the preface written on the 
completion of the work in 1857, the author 
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speaks of paying a visit to the scene of his 
story, and says : ‘“‘ Whosoever goes into Mar- 
shalsea Place, turning out of Angel Court, 
leading to Bermondsey, will find his feet on 
the very paving stones of the extinct Mar- 
shalsea jail; . . . will look upon the rooms 
in which the debtors lived ; will stand amid 
the crowding ghosts of many miserable 
years.” The place has but little altered since 
those lines were written. During thirty years 
of untiring progress and improvement, the 








WEBB'S COUNTY TERRACE. 
From a Drawing by A. D. M‘Cormicx. 


building is unchanged. The Fleet, Giltspur 
Street Compter, Whitecross Street Prison, 
and other debtors’ “ hotels” have been swept 
away, built over and plan’ed out of existence, 
but the Marshalsea still remains. You yet 
can pass along the left-hand side of the yard 
—* the aristocratic or Pump side ””—turn in 
at the third door, ascend to the second floor, 
and find yourself in the very room occupied 
by the Father of the Marshalsea. 


If you are so minded you can enter another 


doorway and climb to the garret and dis- 
cover Little Dorrit’s chamber, where she 
used to tell those wonderful stories to Maggy 
about the Princess and gaze out upon the 
eruel spiked wall. “ Many combinations did 
those spikes upon the wall assume, and many 
light shapes did the strong iron weave itself 
into, many golden touches fell upon the rust 
while little Dorrit sat there musing. New 
zig-zags sprang into the cruel pattern some- 
times, when she saw it through a burst 
of tears; but beautiful or hardened still, 
always over it and under it and through it, 
she was fain to look at her solitude, seeing 
everything with that ineffaceable brand.” 
The “ ineffaceable brand” has however now 
disappeared. The spikes were removed 
when the walls were lowered and the 
building adapted to ordinary residential 
purposes. Save that, little is changed since 
Mr. Chivery was “on the Lock.” Stay, 
there is one alteration—that is the second 
prison, “ consisting of a strong cell or two and 
a blind alley some yard and a half wide,” 
formerly devoted to smugglers and other 
desperate characters. This has been turned 
into some kind of factory, but the change has 
only taken place since I commenced my recent 
investigations in Southwark. I imagine it 
will not be long before the rest of the 
building will follow and the Marshalsea will 
exist only in memory. 

Meantime if you like to step into the 
churchyard of Saint George—past the pawn- 
broker’s patronized by Mrs. Bangham, still 
in existence—you will get a very good view of 
the prison, and obtain a glimpse of Little 
Dorrit’s garret-window beneath the chimney- 
pots. A curious collection of quaint me- 
morials and mouldering tombstones may be 
seen in the churchyard. It is full of the 
most dismal memories, being for many years 
the burial-place of the wretched people who 
had long been dead tothe world in the Mar- 
shalsea and the King’s Bench. Here was 
buried Bishop Bonner more than three hun- 
dred years ago, and somewhere within the 
church rest the bones of Edward Cocker, 
the arithmetician, whose principal claim to 
immortality is associated with the phrase 
“according to Cocker.” Many more interest- 
ing particulars and valuable details might be 
forthcoming had there not been a resolution 
passed by the sapient vestrymen of Saint 
George the Martyr a century ago “to sell 
to Mr. Samuel Carter all the parish papers and 
documents in a lump at three halfpence per 
pound, he being at the expense of carrying 
them away.” But there are other matters 
that still remain that are more valuable for 
































tion. Come with me in- 
side the church, and I will show 

you the font where Little Dorrit 
was christened, and the altar at 
which she was married. You may 
take a peep at the sombre vestry, 

_-- With its ancient chairs and tables, 
} galling and see the very spot where 
A ee. Maggie slumbered on the pew 
4 . cushions, before the fire, 
early one morning, and her Little 
Mother, with the burial-book for 
a pillow, soundly slept “with her 
head resting on that sealed book of 
Fate, untroubled by its mysterious 

| a blank leaves,” and speedily for- 
Q got “the shame, desertion, 








THE MARSHALSEA—FROM ST, GEORGE'S CHURCHYARD, wretchedness, and expo- 

From a@ Drawing by A. D. M‘Conmicx. sure of the great capital ; 

the wet, the cold, the slow 

hours and the swift clouds of that 

dismal night.” Here, too, did the hard and chequered career of Little Dorrit end, and her 
peaceful life begin, when she signed her name as a bride after her marriage with Clennam. 
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I have by no means exhausted my sub- 
ject. For instance, I might take the patient 
persons whom I am personally conducting, 
to the little music shop “having a few 
fiddles in the window, and some Pan’s pipes 
and a tambourine and a triangle and certain 
elongated scraps of music,’ where Mrs. 
Bagnet resided and where Mr. George made 
frequent calls. I might perchance have 
pointed out the lodgings of Frederick Dorrit 
over Mr. Cripple’s Academy, or have in- 
spected the “row of mean and not over- 
cleanly houses, situated within ‘the Rules’ 
of the King’s Bench Prison and not many 
hundred paces distant from the Obelisk in 
Saint George’s Fields,” where Nicholas 
Nickleby went to call on Madeline. I might 
have done all this and a great deal more. 
Though the subject is by no means ex- 
hausted, I think it is just possible my 
fellow-travellers are, and so I propose 
to take them to luncheon at the “ George 
Tnn.” 

The “George” is the most 
thoroughly Dickensian hostelry from 
cellar to roof-tree that you could 
now find in London. Moreover it 
is especially notable as being the 
spot where Mr. Pickwick first en- 
countered the immortal Sam Weller. 
The “‘ White Hart” is the name, I 
am aware, given in the book, but it 
is said that Dickens changed the sign 
in order that the place should not be 
too closely identified. This was by no 
means an unusual custom with the 
novelist. I think he did the same 
thing in Edwin Drood, where the “ Bull” 
at Rochester is described under the sign 
of the “Blue Boar.” The ‘ White 
Hart” is close by, on the same side of 
the way a little’ nearer to London Bridge, 
and though there is yet a portion of the 
old galleries remaining, its character is 
very much changed. I however had the 
opportunity of comparing both inns some 
years ago, and have no hesitation in saying 
that the “George” is the inn where the 
irrepressible Alfred Jingle and the elderly 
Miss Rachael were discovered by the 
warm-hearted, hot-tempered Wardle. If 
you like to go up stairs you can see the 
very room where Mr. Jingle consented to 
forfeit ali claims to the lady’s hand for the 
consideration of a hundred and twenty 
pounds. Cannot you fancy too, the landlady 
shouting instructions from those picturesque, 
flower-deckt galleries to Sam in the yard 
below ? 


The “George” is one of the last of the 


old Borough Inns, and preserves its ancient 
characteristics more than any yet remaining. 
The original inn was burnt in the Great 
Fire of Southwark in 1676, which also 
proved fatal to the White Hart, the Queen’s 
Head, the Talbot, the King’s Head, and the 
Green Dragon. The present hostelry was 
rebuilt directly after the fire, and there it has 
been ever since. Sixty years ago—ay and after 
Pickwick was published in 

1836—the “George ” must 

have been a busy place 

enough. In the days when 

Mine Host Scholefield looked 
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THE GEORGE INN, 
From a Drawing by A. D. M‘Cormick. 


after matters, business must have been brisk 
indeed. An old, time-worn, yellow card in- 
forms us that, “ W. S. begs to return his sincere 
thanks to his Friends and the Public in general 
Jor their past favours, and to acquaint them 
that he has neither spared pains nor expense 
in the improvement of the above Inn for their 
accommodation ; he also takes this opportunity 
of soliciting their future encouragement, trust- 
ing they'll find Beds, Wines, Spirits, Stabling, to 
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THE VESTRY—ST, GEORGE THE MARTYR. 
From a Drawing by A. D. M‘Cormick. 


to their perfect satisfaction.” In those days 
“W.S.” must have had his hands full, for 
there were well nigh eighty coaches and a 
dozen waggons leaving the inn every week, 
and of course the same number returning. 
Hence you might go to Maidstone, Folkes- 


tone, Tenterden, Wateringbury, Brenchley, 
Deal, Dover, Margate, Ramsgate, Canter- 
bury, Orpington, Hastings, Tunbridge, 
Brighton, Dorking, and countless other 
places. You will be surprised at the vast 
extent of the place and the accommodation in 
the way of stabling if you venture to take a 
trip down the yard. One of the carriers 
formerly starting from this inn was called 
Crosweller. Possibly Dickens might have 
noted the fact during one of his visits and 
evolved therefrom the surname of the im- 
mortal Sam. 

It is quite like reading a chapter of 
Dickens to wander about the old-fashioned 
place, which still retains the flavour of the 
good old coaching days; to explore the 
picturesyue galleries, the quaint passages, 
the queer-shaped rooms, the mysterious 
corridors up stairs; to lunch in that low- 
ceilinged, cosy, red-curtained coffee-room’; to 
peep into that roomy, old-fashioned kitchen ; 
and to gossip in that particularly comfortable 
bar-parlour, with its wondrous array of glasses, 
jovial little barrels, convivial bottles, and 
punch-suggesting bowls; with its bright 
flowers and its communicative gray parrot 
who seems to have a word to say to every- 
body. 

It always reminds me that—“ Luncheon is 
ready !” says George. I am very glad to hear 
it, and I am certain my fellow-travellers will 
be, as it stops me saying anything more for 
the present concerning ‘‘ Charles Dickens in 
Southwark.” 

J. Asnpy-STerry. 
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CHAPTER III.—(Continued.) 


done but to receive him 
into the family,” he 
said at last. “But I 
do not wholly believe 
in his good intentions. 
We shall see. I shall 
be glad to make his 
acquaintance.” 

“ He is coming to dinner.” 

The conversation continued for some time, 
and the arrival of San Giacinto was discussed 
in all its bearings. Corona took a very 
practical view of the question and said that 
it was certainly best to treat him well, there- 
by relieving her father-in-law of a considerable 
anxiety. He had indeed feared lest she 
should resent the introduction of a man who 
might reasonably be supposed to have re- 
tained a certain coarseness of manner from 
his early surroundings, and he knew that 
her consent was all-important in such a case, 
since she was virtually the mistress of the 
house. But Corona regarded the matter in 
much the same light as the old gentleman 
himself, feeling that nothing of such a 
nature could possibly injure the imposing 
position of her husband’s family, and taking 
it for granted that no one who had good 
blood in his veins could ever behave out- 
rageously. Of all the three Sant’ Ilario was 
the most silent and thoughtful, for he feared 
certain consequences from the arrival of this 
new relation which did not present them- 
selves to the minds of the others, and was 
resolved to be cautious accordingly, even 
while appearing to receive San Giacinto with 
all due cordiality. Later in the day, he was 
alone with his father for a few minutes. 

“Do you like this fellow?” he asked 
abruptly. 

“No,” answered the prince. 





“Neither do I, though I have not seen 
him.” 

“We shall see,” was the old gentleman’s 
answer. 

The evening came, and at the appointed 
hour San Giacinto was announced. Both 
Corona and her husband were surprised at 
his imposing appearance, as well as at the 
dignity and self-possession he displayed. His 
southern accent was not more noticeable than 
that of many Neapolitan gentlemen, and his 
conversation, if neither very brilliant nor 
very fluent was not devoid of interest. He 
talked of the agricultural condition of the 
new Italy, and old Saracinesca and his son 
were both interested in the subject. They 
noticed, too, that during dinner no word 
escaped him which could give any clue to 
his former occupation or position, though 
afterwards when the servants were not 
present he alluded more than once with a 
frank smile to his experiences as an inn- 
keeper. On the whole he seemed modest 
and reserved, yet perfectly self-possessed 
and conscious of his right to be where he 
was. . 

Such conduct on the part of such a man 
did not appear so surprising to the Saracin- 
esca household as it would have seemed to 
foreigners. San Giacinto had said that he 
had an adaptable character, and that adapta- 
bility is one of the most noticeable features 
of the Italian race. It is not necessary to 
discuss the causes of this peculiarity. They 
would be incomprehensible to the foreigner 
at large, who never has any real understand- 
ing of Italians. I do not hesitate to say 
that, without a single exception, every 
foreigner, poet or prose-writer, who has 
treated of these people has more or less 
grossly misunderstood them. That is a 
sweeping statement when it is considered 
that few men of the highest genius in our 
century have not at one time or another set 


1 Copyright 1888 by F. Marion Crawford. 
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down upon paper their several estimates of 
the Italian race. Therequisitefor accurately 
describing people however is not genius, 
but knowledge of the subject. The poet 
commonly sees himself in others, and the 
modern writer upon Italy is apt to believe 
that he can see others in himself. The 
reflection of an Italian upon the mental 
retina of the foreigner is as deceptive as his 
own outward image is when seen upon the 
polished surface of a concave mirror; and 
indeed the character studies of many great 
men, when the subject is taken from a race 
not their own, remind one very forcibly of 
what may be seen by contemplating one’s self 
in the bowl of a bright silver spoon. To 
understand Italians a man must have been 
born and bred among them; and even then 
the harder, fiercer instinct, which dwells in 
northern blood, may deceive the student and 
lead him far astray. The Italian is an 
exceedingly simple creature, and is apt to 
share the opinion of the ostrich, who ducks 
his head and believes his whole body is 
hidden. Foreigners use strong language 
concerning the Italian lie; but this only 
proves how extremely transparent the decep- 
tion is. It is indeed a singular fact, but one 
which may often be observed, that two 
Italians who lie systematically will frequently 
believe each other, to their own ruin, with a 
childlike faith rarely found north of the 
Alps. This seems to me to prove that their 
dishonesty has outgrown their indolent 
intelligence ; and indeed they deceive them- 
selves nearly as often as they succeed in 
deceiving their neighbours. In a country 
where a lie easily finds credence lying is not 
likely to be elevated to the rank of a fine 
art. I have often wondered how such men 
as Cesare Borgia succeeded in entrapping 
their enemies by snares which a modern 
northerner would detect from the first and 
laugh to scorn as mere child’s play. 

There is an extraordinary readiness in 
Italians to fit themselves and their lives to 
circumstances whenever they can save them- 
selves trouble by doing so. Their constitu- 
tions are convenient to this end, for they are 
temperate in most things, and do not easily 
fall into habits which they cannot change at 
will. The desire to avoid trouble makes them 
the most courteous among nations ; and they 
are singularly obliging to strangers when, by 
conferring an obligation, they are able to 
make an acquaintance who will help them to 
pass an idle hour in agreeable conversation. 
They are equally surprised whether a 
stranger suspects them of making advances 
for the sake of extracting money from him, 


or expresses resentment at having been 
fraudulently induced to part with any cash. 
The beggar in the street howls like a mad- 
man if you refuse an alms, and calls you an 
idiot to his fellow-mendicant if you give him 
five centimes. The servant says in his heart 
that his foreign employer is a fool, and sheds 
tears of rage and mortification when his 
shallow devices for petty cheating are dis- 
covered. And yet the servant, the beggar, 
the shopkeeper and the gentleman are 
obliging sometimes almost to philanthropy, 
and are ever ready to make themselves 
agreeable. 

The Marchese di San Giacinto differed 
from his relations, the Saracinesca princes, 
in that he was a full-blooded Italian, and not 
the result of a cosmopolitan race-fusion, like 
so many of the Roman nobles. He had not 
the Roman traditions, but, on the other 
hand, he had his full share of the national 
characteristics, together with something in- 
dividual which lifted him above the common 
herd in point of intelligence and in strength. 
He was a noticeable man; all the more so 
because, with many pleasant qualities, his 
countrymen rarely possess that physical and 
mental combination of size, energy and 
reserve which inspires the sort of respect 
enjoyed by imposing personages. 

As he sat talking with the family after 
dinner on the evening of his first introduc- 
tion to the household, what passed in his 
mind and in the minds of his hosts can be 
easily stated. 

Sant’ Ilario, whose ideas were more clear 
upon most subjects than those of his father 
or his wife, said to himself that he did not 
like the man; that he suspected him, and 
believed he had some hidden intention 
in coming to Rome; that it would be wise 
to watch him perpetually and to question 
everything he did ; but that he was undeni- 
ably a relation, possessing every right to 
consideration, and entitled to be treated with 
a certain familiarity ; that, finally and on the 
whole, he was a nuisance, to be borne with a 
good grace and a suflicient show of cordiality. 

San Giacinto, for his part, was deeply 
engaged in maintaining the exact standard 
of manners which he knew to be necessary 
for the occasion, and his thoughts concerning 
his relatives were not yet altogether defined. 
It was his intention to take his place among 
them, and he was doing his best to accom- 
plish this object as speedily and quietly as 
possible. He had not supposed that princes 
and princesses were in any way different 
from other human beings except by the 
accidents of wealth and social position. 
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Master of these two requisites there was no 
reason why he should not feel as much at 
home with the Saracinesca as he had felt in 
the society of the mayor and municipal 
council of Aquila, who possessed those quali- 
fications also, though in a less degree. The 
Saracinesca probably thought about most 
questions very much as he himself did, or if 
there were any difference in their mode of 
thinking it was due to Roman prejudice and 
tradition rather than to any peculiarity in- 
herent in the organization of the members 
of the higher aristocracy. If he should find 
himself in any dilemma owing to his ignor- 
ance of social details he would not hesitate 
to apply to the prince for information, since 
it was by no means his fault if he had been 
brought up an innkeeper and was now to be 
a nobleman. His immediate object was to 
place himself among his equals, and his next 
purpose was to marry again, in his new rank, 
a woman of good position and fortune. Of 
this matter he intended to speak to the prince 
in due time, when he should have secured 
the first requisite to his marriage by estab- 
lishing himself firmly in society. He meant 
to apply to the prince, ostensibly as to the 
head of the family, thereby showing a defer- 
ence to that dignity, which he supposed 
would be pleasing to the old gentleman ; but 
he had not forgotten in his calculations the 
pride which old Saracinesca must naturally 
feel in his race, and which would probably 
induce him to take very great pains in finding 
a suitable wife for San Giacinto rather than 
permit the latter to contract a discreditable 
alliance. 

San Giacinto left the house at half-past 
nine o'clock, under the pretext of another 
engagement, for he did not mean to weary 
his relations with too much of his company 
in the first instance. When he was gone the 
three looked at each other in silence for 
some moments. 

“He has surprisingly good manners for 
an innkeeper,” said Corona at last. “No 
one will ever suspect his former life. But I 
do not like him.” 

“ Nor I,” said the prince. 

“He wants something,” said Sant’ Ilario. 
“And he will probably get it,” he added, 
after a short pause. ‘“ He has a determined 
face.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


AwnastasE GovuacHE recovered rapidly 
from his injuries, but not so quickly as he 
wished. There was trouble in the air, and 


many of his comrades were already gone to 
the frontier, where the skirmishing with the 
irregular volunteers of Garibaldi’s guerilla 
force had now begun in earnest. To be con- 
fined to the city at such a time was inex- 
pressibly irksome to the gallant young 
Frenchman, who had a genuine love of 
fighting in him, and longed for the first 
sensation of danger and the first shower of 
whistling bullets. But his inactivity was in- 
evitable, and he was obliged to submit with 
the best grace he could, hoping only that all 
might not be over before he was well enough 
to tramp out and see some service with his 
companions-in-arms. 

The situation was indeed urgent. The 
firstarticle of the famous Convention between 
France and Italy, ratified in September, 
1864, read as follows : — 

“Italy engages not to attack the actual 
territory of the Holy Father, and to prevent, 
even by force, all attack coming from out- 
side against such territory.” 

Relying upon the observance of this chief 
clause, France had conscientiously executed 
the condition imposed by the second article, 
which provided that all French troops should 
be withdrawn from the States of the Church. 
The promise of Italy to prevent invasion by 
force applied to Garibaldi and his volunteers. 
Accordingly, on the 24th of September, 
1867, the Italian Government issued a pro- 
clamation against the band and its proceed- 
ings, and arrested Garibaldi at Sinalunga, in 
the neighbourhood of Arezzo. This was the 
only force employed, and it may be believed 
that the Italian Government firmly expected 
that the volunteers would disperse as soon 
as they found themselves without a leader ; 
and had proper measures been taken for 
keeping the general in custody this would in 
all probability have followed very shortly, 
as his sons, who were left at large, did not 
possess any of their father’s qualifications 
for leadership. Garibaldi however escaped 
eighteen days later and again joined his 
band, which had meanwhile been defeated 
by the Pope’s troops in a few small engage- 
ments, and had gained one or two equally 
insignificant advantages over the latter. As 
soon as it was known that Garibaldi was 
again at large, a simultaneous movement 
began, the numerous Garibaldian emissaries 
who had arrived in Rome stirring up an 
attempt at insurrection within the city, 
while Garibaldi himself made a bold dash 
and seized Monte Rotondo, another force at 
the same time striking at Sutbiaco, which, 
by a strange ignorance of the mountains, 
Garibaldi appears to have believed to be the 
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southern key to the Campagna. In conse- 
quence of the protestations of the French 
minister to the court of Italy, and perhaps, 
too, in consequence of the approach of a 
large body of French troops by sea, the 
Italian Government again issued a proclama- 
tion against Garibaldi, who however re- 
mained in his strong position at Monte 
Rotondo. Finally, on the 30th of October, 
the day on which the French troops re- 
entered Rome, the Italians made a show of 
interfering in the Pope’s favour, General 
Menatiea authorizing the Italian forces to 
enter the Papal States in order to maintain 
order. They did not however do more than 
make a short advance,andno active measures 
were taken; but Garibaldi was routed on 
the 3rd and 4th of November by the Papal 
forces, and his band being dispersed the 
incident was at an end. But for the armed 
intervention of France, the result would 
have been that which actually came about in 
1870, when, the same Convention being still 
valid, the French were prevented by their 
own disasters from sending a force to the 
assistance of the Pope. 

It is not yet time to discuss the question 
of the annexation of the States of the Church 
to the kingdom of Italy. It is sufficient to 
have shown that the movement of 1867 took 
place without any actual violation of the 
letter of the Convention. The spirit in 
which the Italian Government acted might 
be criticised at length. It is sufficient how- 
ever to notice that the Italian Government 
was, as it stillis, a parliamentary one ; and to 
add that parliamentary government in general 
exhibits its weakest side in the emergency 
of war, as its greatest advantages are best 
appreciated in times of peace. In the Italian 
Parliament of that day, as in that of the 
present time, there was a preponderance of 
representatives who considered Rome to be 
the natural capital of the country, and who 
were as ready to trample upon treaties for 
the accomplishment of what they believed a 
righteous end, as most parliaments have 
everywhere shown themselves in similar cir- 
cumstances. That majority differed widely 
indeed in opinion from Garibaldi and 
Mazzini, but they conceived that they had 
a right to take full advantage of any revo- 
lution the latter chanced to bring about, and 
that it was their duty to their country to 
direct the stream of disorder into a channel 
which should lead to the aggrandizement of 
Italy, by making use of Italy’s standing 
army. 

The defenders of the Papal States found 
themselves face to face, not with any 


organized and disciplined force, but with a 
horde of brutal rutiians and half-grown lads, 
desperate in that delight of unbridled 
license which has such attractions for the 
mob in all countries ; and all alike, Zouaves, 
native troops and Frenchmen, were incensed 
to the highest degree by the conduct of their 
enemies. It would be absurd to make the 
Italian Government responsible for the 
atrocious defiling of churches, the pillage, and 
the shocking crimes of all sorts, which 
marked the advance or retreat of the Gari- 
baldians ; but it is equally absurd to deny 
that a majority of the Italians regarded 
these doings as a means to a very desirable 
end, and, if they had not been hindered by 
the French, would have marched a couple of 
army corps in excellent order to the gates of 
Rome through the channel opened by a mob 
of lawless insurgents. 

Anastase Gouache was disgusted with his 
state of forced inaction, as he paced the 
crowded pavement of the Corso every after- 
noon for three weeks after his accident, 
smoking endless cigarettes and cursing the 
fate which kept him an invalid at home 
when his fellow-soldiers were enjoying them- 
selves amidst the smell of gunpowder and 
the adventures of frontier skirmishing. It 
was indeed bad luck, he thought, to have 
worn the uniform during nearly two years of 
perfect health, and then to be disabled just 
when the fighting began. He had one con- 
solation however in the midst of his annoy- 
ance, and he made the most of it. He had 
been fascinated by Donna Faustina Monte- 
varchi’s brown eyes, and for lack of any 
other interest upon which to expend his 
energy, he had su well employed his time 
that he was now very seriously in love with 
that young lady. Among her numerous 
attractions was one which had a powerful 
influence on the young artist, namely, the 
fact that she was, according to all human 
calculations, absolutely beyond his reach. 
Nothing had more charm for Gouache, as for 
many gifted and energetic young men, than 
that which it must require a desperate effort to 
get, if it could be got at all. Frenchmen, as 
well as Italians, consider marriage so much 
in the light of a mere contract which must 
be settled between notaries and ratified by 
parental assent, that to love a young girl 
seems to them like an episode out of a fairy 
tale, enchantingly novel and altogether de- 
lightful. To us who consider love as a usual 
if not an absolutely necessary preliminary 
to marriage, this point of view is hardly con- 
ceivable ; but it is enough to tell a Frenchman 
that you have married your wife because you 
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loved her, and not because your parents or 
your circumstances arranged the match for 
you, to hear him utter the loudest exclama- 
tions of genuine surprise and admiration, 
declaring that his ideal of happiness, which 
he considers of course as quite unattainable, 
would be to marry the woman of his affec- 
tions. The immediate result of a state in 
which that sort of bliss is considered to be 
generally beyond the grasp of humanity has 
been to produce the moral peculiarities of 
the French novel, of the French play, and 
of the French household as it is usually 
exhibited in books and on the stage. 

The artist-Zouave was made of determined 
stuff. It was not for nothing that he had 
won the great prize which brought him to 
the Academy in Rome, nor was it out of 
mere romantic idleness that he had thrown 
over the feeble conspiracies of Madame 
Mayer and her set in order to wear a uniform. 
He had profound convictions, though he was 
not troubled with any great number of them. 
Each new one which took hold of him marked 
an epoch in his young life, and generally 
proved tenacious in proportion as he had 
formerly regarded it as absurd ; and it was 
a proof of the sound balance of his mind 
that the three or four real convictions which 
he had accumulated during his short life 
were in no way contradictory to each other. 
On the contrary, each one seemed closely 
bound up with the rest, and appeared to 
bring a fresh energy to that direct action 
which, with Anastase, was the only possible 
result of any belief whatsoever. 

There was therefore-a goodly store of logic 
in his madness, and though, like Childe 
Harold, he had sighed to many, andat present 
loved but one, yet he was determined, if it 
were possible, that this loved one should be 
his ; seeing that to sigh for anything, and 
not to take it if it could be taken, was the 
part of a boy and not of a strong man. 
Moreover, although the social difficulties 
which lay in his way were an obstacle which 
would have seemed insurmountablé to many, 
there were two considerations which gave 
Anastase some hope of ultimate success. In 
the first place Donna Faustina herself was 
not indifferent ; and, secondly, Anastase was 
no longer the humble student who had come 
to Rome some years earlier with nothing but 
his pension in his pocket and his talent in his 
fingers. He was certainly not of ancient 
lineage, but since he had attained that 
position which enabled him to be received as 
an equal in the great world, and had by his 
skill accumulated a portion of that filthy 
lucre which is the platform whereon society 


moves and has its exclusive being, he had 
the advantage of talking to Donna Faustina 
wherever he met her, in spite of her father’s 
sixty-four quarterings. Nor did those meet- 
ings take place only under the auspices of so 
much heraldry and blazon as will presently 
appear. 

At that period of the year, and especially 
during such a time of disturbance, there was 
no such thing as gaiety possible in Rome. 
People met quietly in little knots at each 
other’s houses and talked over the state of 
the country, or walked and drove as usual in 
the villas and on the Pincio. When society 
cannot be gay it is very much inclined to 
grow confidential, to pull a long face, and to 
say things which, if uttered above a whisper, 
would be considered extremely shocking, but 
which, being communicated, augmented, 
criticised, and passed about quickly without 
much noise, are considered exceedingly in- 
teresting. When every one is supposed to 
be talking of politics it is very easy for every 
one to talk scandal, and to construct neigh- 
bourly biography of an imaginary character 
which shall presently become a part of con- 
temporary history. On the whole, society 
would almost as gladly do this as dance. In 
those days of which Iam speaking therefore 
there were many places where two or three, 
and sometimes as many as ten were gathered 
together in council, ostensibly for the purpose 
of devising means whereby the Holy Father 
might overcome his enemies, though they 
were very often engaged in criticising the 
indecent haste exhibited by their best friends 
in yielding to the wiles of Satan. 

There were several of these rallying points, 
among which may be chiefly noticed the 
Palazzo Valdarno, the Palazzo Saracinesca, 
and the Palazzo Montevarchi. In the first of 
these three it may be observed in passing 
that there was a division of opinion, the old 
people being the most rigid of Conservatives, 
while the children declared as loudly as they 
dared that they were for Victor Emmanuel 
and United Italy. The Saracinesca, on the 
other hand, were firmly united and deter- 
mined tostand by theexisting order of things. 
Lastly, the Montevarchi all took their 
opinions from the head of the house, and 
knew very well that they would submit like 
sheep to be led whichever way was most 
agreeable to the old prince. The friends who 
frequented those various gatherings were of 
course careful to say whatever was most sure 
to please their hosts ; and after the set 
speeches were made most of them fell to their 
usual occupation of talking about each other. 

Gouache was an old friend of the Sara- 
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cinesca, and came whenever he pleased ; since 
his accident too he had become better 
acquainted with the Montevarchi, and was 
always a welcome guest, as he generallv 
brought the latest news of the fighting, as 
well as the last accounts from France, which 
he easily got through his friendship with the 
young attachés of his embassy. It is not 
surprising therefore that he should have 
found so many opportunities of meeting 
Donna Faustina, especially as Corona di 
Sant’ Ilario had taken a great fancy to the 
young girl and invited her constantly to 
the house. 

On the very first occasion when Gouache 
called upon the Princess Montevarchi in order 
to express again his thanks for the kindness 
he had received, he found the room half full 
of people. Faustina was sitting alone, 
turning over the pages of a book, and no 
one seemed to pay any attention to her. 
After the usual speeches to the hostess 
Gouache sat down beside her. She raised 
her brown eyes, recognized him, and smiled 
faintly. 

“What a wonderful contrast you are 
enjoying, Donna Faustina,” said the Zouave. 

“ How so? I confess it seems monotonous 
enough.” | 

“T mean that it is a great change for you, 
from the choir of the Sacro Cuore, from the 
peace of a convent, to this atmosphere of 
war.” 

“ Yes ; I wish I were back again.” 

“You do not like what you have seen of 
the world, Mademoiselle? It is very natural. 
If the world were always like this, its attrac- 
tion would not be dangerous. It is the 
pomps and vanities that are delightful.” 

“ I wish they would begin, then,” answered 
Donna Faustina with more natural frankness 
than is generally found in young girls of her 
education. 

“But were you not taught by the good 
sisters that those things are of the devil?” 
asked Gouache with a smile. 

“Of course. But Flavia says they are 
very nice.” 

Gouache imagined that Flavia ought to 
know, but he thought fit to conceal his 
conviction. 

“You mean Donna Flavia, your sister, 
Mademoiselle t”’ 

“ Yes.” 

“T suppose you are very fond of her, are 
you not? It must be very pleasant to have 
a sister so nearly of one’s own age in the 
world.” 

“She is much older than I, but I think we 
shall be very good friends.” 
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“Your family must be almost as much 
strangers to you as the rest of the world,” 
observed Gouache. “ Of course you have only 
seen them occasionally for a long time past. 
You are fond of reading, I see. 

He made this remark to change the 
subject, and glanced at the book the young 
girl still held in her hand. 

“ It is a new book,” she said, opening the 
volume at the title-page. “It is Manen 
Lescaut. Flavia has read it—it is by the 
Abbé Prévost. Do you know him!” 

Gouache did not know whether to laugh 
or to look grave. 

“Did your mother give it to you?” he 
asked. 

“No, but she says that as it is by an abbé 
she supposes it must be very moral. It is 
true that it has not the imprimatur, but 
being by a priest it cannot possibly be on the 
Index.” 

“IT do not know,” replied Gouache, “ Pré- 
vost was certainly in holy orders, but I do 
not know him, as he died rather more than 
a hundred years ago. You see the book is 
not new.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Donna Faustina, “I 
thought it was. Why do you langh? Am 
I very ignorant not to know all about it?” 

“No, indeed. Only you will pardon me, 
Mademoiselle, if I offer a suggestion. You 
see I am French, and know a little about 
these matters. You will permit me?” 

Faustina opened her brown eyes very wide, 
and nodded gravely. 

“Tf I were you I would not read that 
book yet. You are too young.” 

“You seem to forget that I am eighteen 
years old, Monsieur Gouache.” 

“No, not at all. But five-and-twenty is 
a better age to read such books. Believe 
me,” he added seriously, “that story is not 
meant for you.” 

Faustina looked at him for a few seconds, 
and then laid the volume. on the table, 
pushing it away from her with a puzzled air. 
Gouache was inwardly much amused at the 
idea of finding himself the moral preceptor 
of a young girl he scarcely knew, in the 
house of her parents, who passed for the 
most straightlaced of their kind. A feeling 
of deep resentment against Flavia however 
began to rise beneath his first sensation of 
surprise. 

“What are books for?’ asked Donna’ 
Faustina with a little sigh. ‘The good ones 
are dreadfully dull, and it is wrong to read 
the amusing ones—until one is married. I 
wonder why !” 

Gouache did not find any immediate answer, 
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and might have been seriously embarrassed 
had not Giovanni Sant’ Ilario come up just 
then. Gouache rose to relinquish his seat to 
the newcomer, and as he passed before the 
table deftly turned over the book with his 
finger so that the title should not be visible. 
It jarred disagreeably on his sensibilities to 
think that Giovanni might see a copy of 
Manon Lescaut lying by the elbow of Donna 
Faustina Montevarchi. Sant’ Dario did not 
see the action, and probably would not have 
noticed it if he had. 

Anastase pondered all that afternoon and 
part of the next morning over his short 
conversation, and the only conclusion at 
which he arrived was that Faustina was the 
most fascinating girl he had ever met. When 
he compared the result produced in his mind 
with his accurate recollection of what had 
passed between them, he laughed at his haste 
and called himself a fool for yielding to such 
nonsensical ideas. The conversation of a 
young girl, he argued, could only be amusing 
for a short time. He wondered what he 
should say at their next meeting, since all 
such talk, according to his notions, must 
inevitably consist of commonplaces. And 
yet at the end of a quarter of an hour of 
such meditation he found that he was con- 
structing an interview which was anything 
but dull, at least in his own anticipatory 
opinion. 

Meanwhile the first ten days of October 
passed in comparative quiet. The news of 
Garibaldi’s arrest produced a temporary lull 
in the excitement felt in Rome, although the 
real struggle was yet to come. People ob- 
served to each other that strange faces. were 
to be seen in the streets, but as no one could 
enter without a proper passport, very little 
anxiety gained the public mind. 

Gouache saw Faustina very often during 
the month that followed his accident. Such 
good fortune would have been impossible 
under any other circumstances, but, as has 
been explained, there were numerous little 
social confabulations on foot, for people were 
drawn together by a vague sense of common 
danger, and the frequent meetings of the 
handsome Zouave with the youngest of the 
Montevarchi passed unnoticed in the general 
stir. The old princess indeed often saw the 
two together, but partly owing to her Eng- 
lish breeding, and partly because Gouache 
was not in the least eligible or possible as a 
busband for her daughter, she attached no 
importance to the acquaintance. The news 
that Garibaldi was again at large caused 
great excitement, and every day brought 
fresh news of small engagements along the 
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frontier. Gouache was not yet quite re- 
covered, though he felt as strong as ever, 
and applied every day for leave to go to the 
front. At last, on the 22nd of October, the 
surgeon pronounced him to be completely 
recovered, and Anastase was ordered to leave 
the city on the following morning at 
daybreak. 

As he mounted the sombre staircase of the 
Palazzo Saracinesca on the afternoon pre- 
vious to his departure, the predominant 
feeling in his breast was great satisfaction 
and joy at being on the eve of seeing active 
service, and he himself was surprised at the 
sharp pang he suffered in the anticipation of 
bidding farewell to his friends. He knew 
what friend it was whom he dreaded to leave, 
and how bitter that parting would be, for 
which, three weeks earlier, he could have 
summonded a neat speech expressing just so 
much of feeling as should be calculated to 
raise an interest in the hearer, and prompted 
by just so much delicate regret as should 
impart a savour of romance to his march on 
the next day. It was different now. 

Donna Faustina was in the room, as he 
had reason to expect, but it was several 
minutes before Anastase could summon the 
determination necessary to go to her side. 
She was standing near the piano which faced 
outwards towards the body of the room, but 
was screened by a semicircular arrangement 
of plants, a novel idea lately introduced by 
Corona, who was weary of the stiff, old- 
fashioned way of setting all the furniture 
against the wall. Faustina was standing at 
this point therefore when Gouache made 
towards her, having done homage to Corona 
and to the other ladies in the room. His 
attention was arrested for a moment by the 
sight of San Giacinto’s gigantic figure. The 
cousin of the house was standing before 
Flavia Montevarchi, bending slightly towards 
her and talking in low tones. His magni- 
ficent proportions made him by far the most 
noticeable person in the room, and it is no 
wonder that Gouache paused and looked ‘at 
him, mentally observing that the two would 
make a fine couple. 

As he stood still he became aware that 
Corona herself was at his side. He glanced 
at her with something of inquiry in his eyes, 
and was about to speak when she made him 
a sign to follow her. They sat down together 
in a deserted corner at the opposite end of 
the room. 

“T have something to say to you, Mon- 
sieur Gouache,” she said in a low voice, as 
she settled herself against the cushions, “ I 
do not know that I have any right to speak, 
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except that of a good friend—and of a 
woman.” 

“ T am at your orders, princess.” 

“No, Ihave no orders to give you. Ihave 
only a suggestion to make. I have watched 
you often during the last month. My advice 
begins with a question. Do you love her?” 

Gouache’s first. instinct was to express the 
annoyance he felt at this interrogation. He 
moved quickly and glanced sharply at 
Corona’s velvet eyes. Before the words 
that were on his lips could be spoken he 
remembered all the secret reverence and re- 
spect he had felt for this woman since he 
had first known her, he remembered how he 
had always regarded her as a sort of goddess, 
a superior being, at once woman and angel, 
placed far beyond the reach of mortals like 
himself. 
as it hadarisen. But Corona had seen it. 

“ Are you angry ?” she asked. 

“Tf you knew how I worship you, you 
would know that I am not,’ answered 
Gouache with a strange simplicity. 

For an instant the princess’s deep eyes 
flashed, and a dark blush mounted through 
her olive skin. She drew back rather 
proudly. A delicate, gentle smile played 
round the soldier’s mouth. 

“Perhaps it is your turn to be angry, 
Madame,” he said quietly. “ But you need 
not be. I would say it to your husband, 
as I would say it to you in his presence. I 
worship you. You are the most beautiful 
woman in the world, the most nobly good. 
Everybody knows it, why should I not say 
it? I wish that I were a little child, and 
that you were my mother. Are you angry 
still?” 

Corona was silent, and her eyes grew soft 
again as she looked kindly at the man beside 
her. She did not understand him, but she 
knew that he meant to express something 
which was not bad. Gouache waited for her 
to speak. 

“Tt was not for that I asked you to come 
with me,” she said at last. 

“T am glad I said it,” replied Gouache. 
“T am going away to-morrow, and it might 
never have been said. You asked me if [ 
loved her. I trust you. I say, yes, I do. 
{ am going to say good-bye this afternoon.” 

“T am sorry you love her. Is it serious?” 

“ Absolutely, on my part. Why are you 
sorry t Is there anything unnatural in it ?” 

“No, on the contrary it is too natural. 
Our lives are unnatural. You cannot marry 
her. 1t seems brutal to tell you so, but you 
must know it already.” 

“There was once a little boy in Paris, 


His irritation vanished as quickly © 


Madame, who did not have enough to eat 
every day, nor enough clothes when the 
north wind blew. But he had a good heart. 
His name was Anastase Gouache.” 

“My dear friend,” said Corona kindly, 
“the atmosphere of Casa Montevarchi is 
colder than the north wind. A man may 
overcome almost anything more easily than 
the old-fashioned prejudices of a Roman 
prince.” 

“You do not forbid me to try?” - 

“Would the prohibition make any 
difference ?” 

“T am not sure.” Gouache paused and 
looked long at the princess. “No,” he said 
at last, “I am afraid not.” 

“In that case I can only say one thing. 
You are a man of honour. Do your best 
not to make her uselessly unhappy. Win 
her if you can, by any fair means, But 
she has a heart, and I am very fond of the 
child. If any harm comes to her, I shall 
hold you responsible. If you love her, 
think what it would be should she love you 
and be married to another man.” 

A shade of sadness darkened Corona’s 
brow as she remembered those terrible 
months of her own life. Gouache knew what 
she meant and was silent for a few moments. 

“T trust you,” said she at last. “ Arid 
since you are going to-morrow, God bless 
you. You are going in a gdod cause.” , 

She held out her hand as she rose to leave 
him, and he bent over it and touched it with 
his lips, as he would have kissed the hand 
of his mother. Then, skirting the little 
assembly of people, Anastase went back 
towards the piano in search of Donna 
Faustina. He found her alone, as young 
girls are generally to be found in Roman 
drawing-rooms, unless there are two of them 
present to sit together. 

“What have you been talking about with 
the princess?” asked Donna Faustina when 
Gouache was seated beside her. 

“Could you see from here?” asked 
Gouache instead of answering. “I thought 
the plants wou!d have hindered you.” 

“T saw you kiss her hand when you got 
up, and so I supposed that the conversation 
had been serious.” 

“ Less serious than ours must be,” replied 
Anastase sadly. “Iwas saying good-bye to 
her, and now s 

“ Good-bye? Why ?” Faustina checked 
herself and looked away to hide her pallor. 
She felt cold, and a slight shiver passed over 
her slender figure. 

“T am going to the front to-morrow 
morning.” 
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There was a long silence, during which 
the two looked at each other from time to 
time, neither finding courage to speak. Since 
Gouache had been in the room it had grown 
dark, and as yet but one lamp had been 
brought. The young man’s eyes sought 
those he loved in the dusk, and as his hand 
stole out it met another, a tender, nervous 
hand, trembling with emotion. They did 
not heed what was passing near them. 

As though their silence were contagious, 
the conversation died away, and there was a 
general lull, such as sometimes falls upon an 
assemblage of people who have been talking 
for some time. Then through the deep 
windows there came up a sound of distant 
uproar, mingled with occasional sharp deton- 
ations, few indeed, but the more noticeable 
for their rarity. Suddenly the door of the 
drawing-room burst open, and a servant's 
voice was heard speaking in a loud key, the 
coarse accents and terrified tone contrasting 
strangely with the sounds generally heard in 
such a place. 

“ Excellency ! Excellency ! The revolution ! 
Garibaldi is at the gates! The Italians are 
coming! Madonna! Madonna! The 
revolution, Eccellenza mia !” 

The man was mad with fear. Every one 
spoke at once. Some laughed, thinking the 
man crazy. Others, who had heard the 
distant noise from the streets, drew back and 
looked nervously towards the door. Then 
Sant’ Hlario’s clear, strong voice rang like a 
clarion through the room. 

“ Bar the gates. Shut the blinds all over 
the house—it is of no use to let them break 
good windows. Don’t stand there shivering 
like a fool. It is only a mob.” 

Before he had finished speaking, San 
Giacinto was calmly bolting the blinds of the 
drawing-room windows, fastening each one 
as steadily and securely as he had been wont 
to put up the shutters of his inn at Aquila 
in the old days. 

In the dusky corner by the piano Gouache 
and Faustina were overlooked in the general 
confusion. There was no time for reflection, 
for at the first words of the servant Anastase 
knew that he must go instantly to his post. 
Faustina’s little hand was still clasped in his, 
as they both sprang to their feet. Then 
with a sudden movement he clasped her in 
his arms and kissed her passionately. 

“‘Good-bye—my beloved !” 

The girl’s arms were twined closely about 
him, and her eyes looked up to his witha 
wild entreaty. 

“You are safe here, my darling—good- 
bye ! ” 


“Where are you going?” 

“To the Serristori barracks. God keep 
you safe till I come back—good-bye !” 

“T will go with you,” said Faustina, with 
a strange look of determination in her 
angelic face. 

Gouache smiled, even then, at the mad 
thought which presented itself to the girl’s 
mind. Once more he kissed her, and then, 
she knew not how, he was gone. Other 
persons had come near them, shutting the’ 
windows rapidly, one after the other, in 
anticipation of danger from without. With 
instinctive modesty Faustina withdrew her 
arms from the young man’s neck and shrank 
back. In that moment he disappeared in 
the crowd. 

Faustina stared wildly about her for a few 





‘seconds, confused and stunned by the sudden- 


ness of what had passed, above all by the 
thought that the man she loved was gone 
from her side to meet his death. Then 
without hesitation she left the room. No 
one hindered her, for the Saracinesca men 
were gone to see to the defences of the house, 
and Corona was already by the cradle of her 
child. No one noticed the slight figure as it 
slipped through the door and was gone in the 
darkness of the unlighted halls. All was 
confusion and noise and flashing of passing 
lights as the servants hurried about, trying 
to obey orders in spite of their terror. 
Faustina glided like a shadow down the vast 
staircase, slipped through one of the gates 
just as the bewildered porter was about to 
close it, and in a moment was out in the 
midst of the multitude that thronged the 
dim streets—a mere child and alone, facing a 
revolution in the dark. 


CHAPTER V. 


GovuACHE made his way as fast as he could 
to the bridge of Sant’ Angelo, but his progress 
was constantly impeded by moving crowds— 
bodies of men, women, and children rushing 
frantically together at the corners of the 
streets, and then surging onward in the 
direction of the resultant produced by their 
combined forces in the shock. There was 
loud and incoherent screaming of women and 
shouting of men, out of which occasionally a 
few words could be distinguished, more often 
“Viva Pio Nono!” or “Viva la Repub- 
blica!”’ than anything else. The scene of 
confusion baffled description. A company of 
infantry was filing out of the castle of Sant’ 
Angelo on to the bridge, when it was met by 
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a dense multitude of people coming from the 
opposite direction. A squadron of mounted 
gendarmes came up from the Borgo Nuovo 
at the same moment, and half a dozen cabs 
were jammed in between the opposing masses 
of the soldiers and the people. The officer 
at the head of the column of foot-soldiers 
loudly urged the crowd to make way, and the 
latter, consisting chiefly of peaceable but 
terrified citizens, attempted to draw back, 
while the weight of those behind pushed 
them on: Gouache, who was in the front of 
the throng, was allowed to enter the file of 
infantry, in virtue of his uniform, and at- 
tempted to get through and make his way to 
the opposite bank. But with the best efforts 
he soon found himself unable to move, the 
soldiers being wedged together as tightly as 
the people. Presently the crowd in the 
piazza seemed to give way, and the column 
began to advance again, bearing Gouache 
backwards in the direction he had come, 
He managed to get to the parapet however 
by edging sideways through the packed 
ranks. 

“Give me your shoulder, comrade!” he 
shouted to the man next to him. The fellow 
braced himself, and in an instant the agile 
Zouave was on the narrow parapet, running 
along as nimbly as a cat, and winding him- 
self past the huge statues at every half- 
dozen steps. He jumped down at the other 
end and ran for the Borgo Santo Spirito at 
the top of his speed. The broad space was 
almost deserted, and in three minutes he was 
before the gates of the barracks, which were 
situated on the right-hand side of the street, 
just beyond the College of the Penitentia- 
ries and opposite the Church of San Spirito 
in Sassia. 

Meanwhile Donna Faustina Montevarchi 
was alone in the streets. In desperate 
emergencies young and nervously-organized 
people most commonly act in accordance 
with the dictates of the predominant passion 
by which they are influenced. Very gene- 
rally that passion is terror, but when it is 
not it is almost impossible to calculate the 
consequences which may follow. When the 
whole being is dominated by love and by the 
greatest anxiety for the safety of the person 
loved, the weakest woman will do deeds 
which might make a brave man blush for 
his courage. This was precisely Faustina’s 
case. 

If any man says that he understands 
women, he is convicted of folly by his own 
speech, seeing that they are altogether in- 
comprehensible. Of men, it may be suffi- 


cient for general purposes to say with David 


that they are all liars, even though we allow 
that they may be all curable of the vice of 
falsehood. Of women however there is no 
general statement which is true. The one 
is brave to heroism, the next cowardly in a 
degree fantastically comic. The one is 
honest, the other faithless; the one con- 
temptible in her narrowness of soul, the next 
supremely noble in broad truth as the angels 
in heaven ; the one trustful, the other sus- 
picious ; this one gentle as a dove, that one 
grasping and venomous as a strong serpent. 
The hearts of women are as the streets of a 
great town—some broad and straight and 
clean ; some dim and narrow and winding ; 
or as the edifices and buildings of that same 
city, wherein there are holy temples, at 
which men worship in calm and peace, and 
dens where men gamble away the souls given 
them by God against the living death they 
call pleasure, which is doled out to them by 
the devil: in which there are quiet dwell- 
ings, and noisy places of public gathering, 
fair palaces and loathsome charnel-houses, 
where the dead are heaped together, even as 
our dead sins lie ghastly and unburied in 
that dark chamber of the soul, whose gates 
open of their own selves and shall not be 
sealed while there is life in us to suffer. 
Dost thou boast that thou knowest the heart 
of a woman? Go to, thou more than fool ! 
The heart of woman containeth all things, 
good and evil; and knowest thou then all 
that is? 

Donna Faustina was no angel. She had 
not that lofty calmness which we attribute 
to the angelic character. She was very 
young, utterly inexperienced and ignorant of 
the world. The idea which over-towers all 
other ideas was the first which had taken 
hold upon her, ana unaer its strengtn sne 
was like a flower before the wind. She was 
not naturally of the heroic type either, as 
Corona d’Astrardente had been, and perhaps 
was still, capable of sacrifice for the ideal of 
duty, able to suffer torment rather than de- 
base herself by yielding, strong to stem the 
torrent of a great passion until she had the 
right to abandon herself to its mighty flood. 
Faustina was a younger and a gentler woman, 
not knowing what she did from the moment 
her heart began to dictate her actions, will- 
ing, above all, to take the suggestion of her 
soul as a command, and, because she knew 
no evil, rejoicing in an abandonment which 
might well have terrified one who knew the 
world. 

She already loved Anastase intensely. 
Under the circumstances of his farewell, the 
startling effect of the announcement of a 
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revolution, the necessity under which, as a 
soldier, he found himself of leaving her 
instantly in order to face a real danger, with 
his first kiss warm upon her lips, and with 
the frightful conviction that if he left her it 
might be the last—under all the emotions 
brought about by these things, half mad 
with love and anxiety, it was not altogether 
wonderful that she acted as she did. She 
could not have explained it, for the impulse 
was so instinctive that she did not compre- 
hend it, and the deed followed so quickly 
upon the thought that there was no time for 
reflection. She fled from the room and from 
the palace, out into the street, wholly uncon- 
scious of danger, like a creature in a dream. 

The crowd which had impeded Gouache’s 
progress was already thinning when Faustina 
reached the pavement. She was born and 
bred in Rome, and as a child, before the con- 
vent days, had been taken to walk many a 
time in the neighbourhood of Saint Peter’s. 
She knew well enough where the Serristori 
barracks were situated, and turned at once 
towards Sant’ Angelo. There were still 
many people about, most of them either 
hurrying in the direction whence the depart- 
ing uproar still proceeded, or running home- 
wards to get out of danger. Few noticed 
her, and for some time no one hindered her 
progress, though it was a strange sight to 
see a fair young girl, dressed in the fashion 
of the time which so completely distinguished 
her from Roman women of lower station, 
running at breathless speed through the 
dusky streets. 

Suddenly she lost her way. Coming down 
the Via de’ Coronari she turned too soon to 
the right, and found herself in the confusing 
byways which form a small labyrinth around 
the church of San Salvatore in Lauro. She 
had entered a blind alley on the left when 
she ran against two men, who unexpectedly 
emerged from one of those underground 
wine-shops which are numerous in that neigh- 
bourhood. They were talking in low and 
earnest tones, and one of them staggered 
backward as the young girl rushed upon him 
in the dark. Instinctively the man grasped 
her and held her tightly by the arms. 

“ Where are you running to, my beauty?” 
he asked, as she struggled to get away. 

“Oh, let me go! let me go!” she cried 
in agonized tones, twisting her slender wrists 
in his firm grip. The other man stood by, 
watching the scene. 

“Better let her go, Peppino,” he said, 
“don’t you see she is a lady?” 

“ A lady, eh?” echoed the other. “ Where 
are you going to with that angel’s face?” 
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“To the Serristori barracks,’ answered 
Faustina, still struggling with all her might. 

At this announcement both men laughed 
loudly and glanced quickly at each other. 
They seemed to think the answer a very 
good joke. 

“If that is all you may go, and the devil 
accompany you. What say you, Gaetano!” 
Then they laughed again. 

“Take that chain and brooch as a ricordo 
—just for a souvenir,” said Gaetano, who 
then himself tore off the ornaments while 
the other held Faustina’s hands. 

“You are a pretty girl indeed !”’ he cried, 
looking at her pale face in the light of the 
filthy little red lamp that hung over the low 
door of the wine-shop. “I never kissed a 
lady in my life.” 

With that he grasped her delicate chin in 
his foul hand and bent down, bringing his 
grimy face close to hers. But this was too 
much. Though Faustina had hitherto fought 
with all her natural strength against the 
ruftians, there was a reserved force, almost 
superhuman, in her slight frame, which was 
suddenly roused by the threatened outrage. 
With a piercing shriek she sprang backwards 
and dashed herself free, sending the two 
blackguards reeling into the darkness. Then, 
like a flash, she was gone. By chance she 
took the right turning, and in a moment 
more found herself in the Via di Tordinona, 
just opposite the entrance of the Apollo 
theatre. The torn white handbills on the 
wall, and the projecting shed over the doors 
told her where she was. 

By this time the soldiers who had inter- 
cepted Gouache’s passage across the bridge, 
as well as the dense crowd, had disappeared, 
and Faustina ran like the wind along the 
pavement it had taken the soldier so long to 
traverse. Like a flitting bird she sped over 
the broad space beyond and up the Borgo 
Nuovo, past the long low hospital, wherein 
the sick and dying lay in their silence, 
tended by the patient Sisters of Mercy, while 
all was in excitement without. The young 
girl ran past the corner. A Zouave was 
running before her towards the gate of the 
barrack, where a sentinel stood motionless 
under the lamp, his gray hood drawn over 
his head, and his rifle erect by his shoulder. 

At that instant a terrific explosion rent 
the air, followed a moment later by the dull 
crash of falling fragments of masonry, and 
then by a long thundering, rumbling sound, 
dreadful to hear, which lasted several minutes, 
as the ruins continued to fall in heaps upon 
heaps, sending immense clouds of thick dust 
up into the night air. Then all was still. 
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The little piazza before San Spirito in 
Sassia was half filled with masses of stone 
and brickwork and crumbling mortar. A 
young girl lay motionless upon her face at the 
corner of the hospital, her white hands 
stretched out towards the man who lay dead 
but a few feet before her, crushed under a 
great irregular mound of stones and rubbish. 
Beneath the central heap where the barracks 
had stood lay the bodies of the poor Zouaves, 
deep buried in wreck of the main building, 
the greater part of which had fallen across 
the side street that passes between the Peni- 
tenzieri and the Serristori. All was still for 
many minutes, while the soft light streamed 
from the high windows of the hospital and 
faintly illuminated some portion of the hideous 
scene. 

Very slowly a few stragglers came in sight, 
then more, and then by degrees a great dark 
crowd of awestruck people were collected to- 
gether and stood afar off, fearing to come near 
lest the ruins should still continue falling. 
Presently the door of the hospital opened, 
and a party of men in gray blouses, headed 
by three or four gentlemen in black coats— 
one indeed was in his shirt sleeves—emerged 
into the silent street and went. straight to- 
wards the scene of the disaster. They carried 
lanterns and a couple of stretchers such as 
are used for bearing the wounded. It 
chanced that the straight line they followed 
from the door did not lead them to where 
the girl was lying, and it was not until after 
a long and nearly fruitless search that they 
turned back. Two soldiers only, and both 
dead, could they find to bring back. The 
rest were buried far beneath, and it would be 
the work of many hours to extricate the 
bodies, even with a large force of men. 

As the little procession turned sadly back, 
they found that the crowd had advanced 
cautiously forward and now filled the street. 
In the foremost rank a little circle stood 
about a dark object that lay on the ground, 
curious, but too timid to touch it. 

“Signor Professore,” said one man in a 
low voice, “ there is a dead woman.” 

The physicians came forward and bent 
over the body. One of them shook his head 
as the bright light of the lantern fell on her 
face while he raised the girl from the 

and. 

“‘ She is a lady,” said one of the others in 
a low voice. 

The men brought a stretcher and lifted the 
girl’s body gently from the ground, scarcely 
daring to touch her, and gazing anxiously but 
yet in wonder at the white face. When she 
was laid upon the coarse canvas there was a 
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moment’s pause. The crowd pressed closely 
about the hospital men, and tne yellow light 
of the lanterns was reflected on many strange 
faces, all bent eagerly forward and down to 
get a last sight of the dead girl’s features. 

“ Andiamo,” said one of the physicians in 
a quiet, sad voice. The bearers took up the 
dead Zouaves again, the procession of death 
entered the gates of the hospital, and the 
heavy doors closed behind like the portals of 
a tomb. 

The crowd closed again and pressed for- 
ward to the ruins. A few gendarmes had 
come up, and very soon a party of labourers 
was at work clearing away the lighter 
rubbish under the lurid glare of pitch 
torches stuck into the crevices and cracks of 
the rent walls. The devilish deed was done, 
but by a providential accident its conse- 
quences had been less awful than might have 
been anticipated. Only one-third of the 
mine had actually exploded, and only thirty 
Zouaves were at the time within the 
building. 

“ Did you see her face, Gaetano?” asked 
a rough fellow of his companion. They stood 
together in a dark corner a little aloof from 
the throng of people. 

“No, but it must have been she. 
glad I have not that sin on my soul.” 

“ You are a fool, Gaetano. What is a girl 
to a couple of hundred soldiers? Besides, if 
you had held her tight she would not have 
got here in time to be killed.” 

“ Eh—but a girl! The other vagabonds, 
at least, we have despatched in a good cause. 
Viva la liberta!” 

“Hush! There are gendarmes ! 
way!” 

So they disappeared into the darkness 
whence they had come. 

It was not only in the Borgo Nuovo that 
there was confusion and consternation. The 
first signal for the outbreak had been given 
in the Piazza Colonna, where bombs had 
been exploded. Attacks were made upon 
the prisons by bands of those sinister-looking, 
unknown men, who for several days had been 
noticed in various parts of the city. A com- 
pact mob invaded the capitol, armed with 
better weapons than mobs generally find 
ready to their hands. At the Porta San 
Paolo, which was rightly judged to be one of 
the weakest points of the city, a furious 
attack was made from without by a band of 
Garibaldians who had crept up near the walls 
in various disguises during the last two days. 
More than one of the barracks within the 
city were assaulted simultaneously, and for a 
short time companies of men paraded the 
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streets, shouting their cries of “ Viva Gari- 
baldi, Viva la liberta!” A few cried “ Viva 
Vittorio!” and “ Viva I’Italia!” But a 
calm observer—and there were many such in 
Rome that night—could easily see that the 
demonstration was rather in favour of an 
anarchic republic than of the Italian 
monarchy. On the whole, the population 
showed no sympathy with the insurrection. 
It is enough to say that this tiny revolution 
broke out at dusk, and was entirely quelled 
before nine o'clock of the same evening. The 
attempts made were bold and desperate in 
many cases, but were supported by a small 
body of men only, the populace taking no 
active part in what was done. Had a real 
sympathy existed between the lower classes 
of Romans and the Garibaldians the result 
could not have been doubtful, for the vigour 
and energy displayed by the rioters would 
inevitably have attracted any similarly dis- 
posed crowd to join ina fray, when the 
weight of a few hundreds more would have 
turned the scale at any point. There was 
not a French soldier in the city at the time, 
and of the Zouaves and native troops, a very 
large part were employed upon the frontier. 
Rome was saved and restored to order by a 
handful of soldiers, who were obliged to act 
at many points simultaneously, and the in- 
significance of the original movement may be 
determined from this fact. 

It is true that of the two infernal schemes, 
plotted at once to destroy the troops in a 
body and to strike terror into the inhabit- 
ants, one failed in part and the other 
altogether. If the whole of the gunpowder 
which Giuseppe Monti and Gaetano Tognetti 
had placed in the mine under the Serristori 
barracks had exploded, instead of only one- 
third of the quantity, a considerable part of 
the Borgo Nuovo would have been destroyed ; 
and even the disaster which actually occurred 
would have killed many hundreds of Zouaves 
if these had chanced to be indoors at the 
time. But it is impossible to calculate the 
damage and loss of life which wuld have 
been recorded had the castle of Sant’ Angelo 
and the adjacent fortifications been blown 
into the air. A huge mine had been laid 
and arranged for firing in the vaults of one 
of the bastions, but the plot was betrayed at 
the very last moment by one of the con- 
spirators. I may add that these men, who 
were tried and condemned only to penal 
servitude, were liberated in 1870, three years 
later, by the Italian Government, on the 
ground that they were merely political 
prisoners. The attempt in which they had 
been engaged would however, even in time of 


declared war, have been regarded as a crime 
against the law of nations. 

Rome was immediately declared under a 
state of siege, and patrols of troops began to 
parade the streets, sending all stragglers 
whom they met to their homes, on the 
admirable principle that it is the duty of 
every man who finds himself in a riotous 
crowd to leave it instantly unless he can do 
something towards restoring order. Persons 
who found themselves in other people’s houses 
however had some difficulty in at once re- 
turning to their own, and as it has been 
seen that the disturbance began precisely at 
the time selected by society for holding its 
confabulations, there were many who found 
themselves in that awkward situaticn. 

As the sounds in the street subsided, the 
excitement in the drawing-room at the 
Palazzo Saracinesca diminished likewise. 
Several of those present announced their 
intention of departing at once, but to this 
the old prince made serious objections. The 
city was not safe, he said. Carriages might 
be stopped at any moment, and even if that 
did not occur, all sorts of accidents might 
arise from the horses shying at the noises, 
or running over people in the crowds. 
He had his own views, and as he was in 
his own house it was not easy to dispute 
them. 

“The gates are shut,” he said with a 
cheerful laugh, “and none of you can get 
out at present. As it is nearly dinner-time 
you must all dine with me. It will not be 
a banquet, but I can give you something to 
eat. I hope nobody is gone already.” 

Every one, at these words, looked at every- 
body else, as though to see whether any one 
were missing. 

“T saw Monsieur Gouache go out,” said 
Flavia Montevarchi. 

“Poor fellow!” exclaimed the princess 
her mother. “I hope nothing will happen 
to him!”’ She paused a moment and looked 
anxiously round the room. “Good Heavens!” 
she cried suddenly, “ where is Faustina?” 

“She must have gone out of the room 
with my wife,” said Sant’ Ilario quietly. 
“T will go and see.” 

The princess thought this explanation per- 
fectly natural, and waited till he should 
return. He did not come back however so 
soon as might have been expected. He found 
his wife just leaving the nursery. Her first 


impulse had been to go to the child, and 
having satisfied herself that he had not been 
carried off by a band of Garibaldians but 
was sound asleep in his cradle, she was about 
to rejoin her guests. 
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“ Where is Faustina Montevarchi!” asked 
Giovanni, as though it were the most natural 
question in the world. 

“ Faustina?” repeated Corona. “In the 
drawing-room, to be sure. I have not seen 
her.” 

“She is not there,” said Sant’ Ilario in a 
more anxious tone. “I thought she had 
come here with you.” 

“She must be with the rest. You have 
overlooked her in the crowd. Come back 
with me and see your son—he does not seem 
to mind revolution in the least!” 

Giovanni, who had no real doubt but that 
Faustina was in the house, entered the 
nursery with his wife, and they stood together 
by the child’s cradle. 

“Ts he not beautiful?” exclaimed Corona, 
passing her arm affectionately through her 
husband’s, and leaning her cheek on his 
shoulder. 

“He is a fine baby,” replied Giovanni, his 
voice expressing more satisfaction than his 
words. “He will look like my father when 
he grows up.” 

“T would rather he should look like you,” 
said Corona. 

“Tf he could look like you, dear, there 
would be some use in wishing.” 

Then they both gazed for some seconds at 
the swarthy little boy, who lay on his 
pillows, his arms thrown back above his 
head, and his two little fists tightly clenched. 
The rich blood softly coloured the child’s 
dark cheeks, and the black lashes, already 
long, like his mother’s, gave a singularly 
expressive look to the small face. 

Giovanni tenderly kissed his wife and 
then they softly left the room. As soon as 
they were outside Sant’ [lario’s thoughts 
returned to Faustina. 

“She was certainly not in the drawing- 
room,” he said, “I am quite sure. It was 
her mother who asked for her, and everybody 
heard the question. I dare not go back 
without her.” 

They stopped together in the corridor, 
looking at each other with grave faces. 

“This is very serious,” said Corona. 
“We must search the house. Send the men. 
I will tell the women. We will meet at the 
head of the stairs.” 

Five minutes later Giovanni returned in 
pursuit of his wife. 

“She has left the house,” he said breath- 
lessly. “The porter saw her go out.” 

“Good Heavens! Why did he not stop 
her?” cried Corona. 

“ Because he is a fool!” answered Sant’ 
Ilario, very pale in his anxiety. “She must 


have lost her head and gone home. 
tell her mother.” 

When it was known in the drawing-room 
that Donna Faustina Montevarchi had left 
the palace alone and on foot every one was 
horrorstruck. The princess turned as white 
as death, though she was usually very red 
in the face. She was a brave woman 
however and did not waste words. 

“T must go home at once,” said she. 
“Please order my carriage and have the 
gates opened.” 

Giovanni obeyed silently, and a few 
minutes later the princess was descending 
the stairs, accompanied by Flavia, who was 
silent, a phenomenon seldom to be recorded 
in connection with that vivacious young 
lady. Giovanni went also, and his cousin, 
San Giacinto. 

“If you will permit me, princess, I will 

go with you,” said the latter as they all 
reached the carriage. “I may be of some 
use.” 
Just as they rolled out of the deep arch- 
way, the explosion of the barracks rent the 
air, the tremendous crash thundering and 
echoing through the city. The panes 
of the carriage-windows rattled as though 
they would break, and all Rome was silent 
while one might count a score. Then the 
horses plunged wildly in the traces, and the 
vehicle struck heavily against one of the 
stone pillars which stood before the entrance 
of the palace. The four persons inside could 
hear the coachman shouting. 

“Drive on!” cried San Giacinto, thrust- 
ing his head out of the window. 

“ Eccellenza ” began the man in a 
tone of expostulation. 

“Drive on!” shouted San Giacinto, in a 
voice that made the fellow obey in spite 
of his terror. He had never heard such 
a voice before, so deep, so strong and so 
savage. 

They reached the Palazzo Montevarchi 
without encountering any serious obstacle. 
In a few minutes they were convinced that 
Donna Faustina had not been heard of there, 
and a council was held upon the stairs. 
Whilst they were deliberating, Prince 
Montevarchi came out, and with him his 
eldest son, Bellegra, a handsome man about 
thirty years old, with blue eyes and a 
perfectly smooth fair beard. He was more 
calm than his father, who spoke excitedly, 
with many gesticulations. 

“You have lost Faustina!” cried the old 
man in wild tones. “You have lost Faus- 


I will 





tina! And in such times as these! Why 
do you stand there? Oh, my daughter! my 
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daughter! I have so often told you to be 
careful, Guendalina—move, in the name of 
God !—the child is lost, lost I tell you! Have 
you no heart? no feeling? Are you a 
mother? Signori miei, I am desperate !” 

And indeed he seemed to be as he stood 
wringing his hands, stamping his feet, and 
vociferating incoherently, while the tears 
began to flow down his cheeks. 

“We are going in search of your 
daughter,” said Sant’ Ilario. “Pray calm 
yourself. She will certainly be found. ” 

“‘ Perhaps I had better go too,” suggested 
Ascanio Bellegra, rather timidly. But his 
father threw his arms round him and held 
him tightly. 

“ Do you think I will lose another child ?”’ 
he cried. “No, no, no—figlio mio—you 
shall never go out into the midst of a revo- 
lution.” 

Sant’ Ilario looked on gravely, though 
he inwardly despised the poor old man for 
his weakness. San Giacinto stood against 
the wall waiting, with a grim smile of 
amusement on his face. He was measuring 
Ascanio Bellegra with his eye, and thought 
he would not care for his assistance. The 
princess looked scornfully at her husband 
and son. 

“We are losing time,” said Sant’ [lario 
at last to his cousin. “I promise you to 
bring you your daughter,” he added gravely, 
turning to the princess. Then the two went 
away together, leaving Prince Montevarchi 
still lamenting himself to his wife and son. 
Flavia had taken no part in the conver- 
sation, having entered the hall and gone to 
her room at once. 

The cousins left the palace together and 
walked a little way down the street before 
either spoke. Then Sant’ Ilario stopped 
short. 

“ Does it strike you that we have under- 
taken rather a difficult mission 1”’ he asked. 

“A very difficult one,” answered San 
Giacinto. 

“Rome is not the largest city in the 
world, but [ have not the slightest idea 
where to look for that child. She certainly 
left our house. She certainly has not re- 
turned to her own. Between the two, 
practically, there lies the whole of Rome. 
I think the best thing to do will be to 
go to the police, if any of them can be 
found.” 

“Or to the Zouaves,” said San Giacinto. 

“Why to the Zouaves? I do not under- 
stand you.” 

“You are all so accustomed to being 
princes that you do not watch each other. 
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Ihave done nothing but watch you all the 
time. That young lady is in love with 
Monsieur Gouache.”’ 

“ Really!” exclaimed Sant’ Ilario, to 
whom the idea was as novel and incredible 
as it could have been to old Montevarchi 
himself, “really, you must be mistaken. 
The thing is impossible.” 

“Not at all. That young man took 
Donna Faustina’s hand and held it for 
some time there by the piano, while I was 
shutting the windows in your drawing- 
room.” San Giacinto did not tell all he had 
seen. 

“ What?” cried Sant’ Dario. 
mad—it is impossible !”’ 

“On the contrary, I saw it. A moment 
later Gouache left the room. Donna Faus- 
tina must have gone just after him. It 
is my opinion that she followed him.” 

Before Sant’ Ilario could answer, a small 
patrol of foot-gendarmes came up, and 
peremptorily ordered the two gentlemen to 
go home. Sant’ Ilario addressed the corporal 
in charge. He stated his name and that 
of his cousin. 

“A lady has been lost,” he then said. 
“She is Donna Faustina Montevarchi—a 
young lady, very fair and beautiful. She 
left the Palazzo Saracinesca alone and on 
foot half an hour ago and has not been heard 
of. Be good enough to inform the police 
you meet of this fact,and to say that a 
large reward will be paid to any one who 
brings her to her father’s house—to this 
palace here.” 

After a few more words the patrol passed 
on, leaving the two cousins to their own 
devices. Sant’ Ilario was utterly annoyed 
at the view just presented to him, and could 
not believe the thing true, though he had 
no other explanation to offer. 

“Tt is of no use to stand here doing no- 
thing,” said San Giacinto rather impatiently. 
“There is another crowd coming too, and 
we shall be delayed again. I think we 
had better separate. I will go one way, 
and you take the other.” 

“ Where will you go?” asked Sant’ Ilario. 
“ You do not know your way about———” 

“As she may be anywhere, we may find 
her anywhere, so that it is of no impor- 
tance whether I know the names of the 
streets or not. You had best think of all 
the houses to which she might have gone 
among her friends. You know them better 
than I do. I will beat up all the streets 


“You are 


between here and your house. When I am 
tired I will go to your palace,” 
“TI am afraid you will not find her,” 
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replied Sant’ Tlario. “ But we must try for 
the sake of her poor mother.” 

“Tt is a question of luck,” said the other, 
and they separated at once. 

San Giacinto turned in the direction of 
the crowd which was pouring into the 
street at some distance farther on. As he 
approached, he heard the name “ Serristori” 
spoken frequently in the hum of voices. 

“What about the Serristori?” he asked 
of the first he met. 

“ Have you not heard?” cried the fellow. 
“Tt is blown up with gunpowder! There 
are at least a thousand dead. Half the 
Borgo Nuovo is destroyed, and they say 
that the Vatican will go next——” 

The man would have run on for any 
length of time, but San Giacinto had heard 
enough, and dived into the first byway he 
found, intending to escape the throng and 
make straight for the barracks. He had to 
ask his way several times, and it was fully 
a quarter of an hour before he reached the 
bridge. Thence he easily found the scene 
of the disaster, and came up to the hospital 
of Santo Spirito just after the gates had 
closed behind the bearers of the dead. He 
mixed with the crowd and asked questions, 
learning very soon that the first search made 
by the people from the hospital had only 
brought to light the bodies of two Zouaves 
and one woman. 

“And I did not see her,” said the man 
who was speaking, “but they say she was a 
lady, and beautiful as an angel.” 

“Rubbish!” exclaimed another. “She 
was a little sewing woman who lived in the 
Borgo Vecchio. And I know it is true, 
because her innamorato was one of the dead 
Zouaves they picked up.” 

“T don’t believe there was any woman at 
all,” said a third. “ What should a woman 
be doing at the barracks ?” 

“She was killed outside,” observed the 
first speaker, a timid old man. “At least, 
I was told so, but I did not see her.” 

“It was a woman bringing a baby to put 
into the Rota,” cried a shrill-voiced washer- 
woman. “She got the child in, and was 
running away when the place blew up, and the 
devil carried her off. And serve her right for 
throwing away her baby, poor little thing!” 

In the light of these various opinions, 
most of which supported the story that some 
woman had been carried into the hospital, 


? The Rota was a revolving box in which foundlings 
were formerly placed. The box turned round and 
the infant was taken inside and cared for. It stands 
at the gate of the Santo Spirito Hospital, and is still 
visible, though no longer in use. 


San Giacinto determined to find out the 
truth, and boldly rang the bell. A panel 
was opened in the door, and the porter 
looked out at the surging crowd. 

“What do you want?” he inquired 
roughly, on seeing that admittance had not 
been asked for a sick or wounded person. 

“T want to speak with the surgeon in 
charge,” replied San Giacinto. 

“He is busy,’ said the man rather 
doubtfully. ‘Who are you?” 

“A friend of one of the persons just 
killed.” 

“They are dead. You had better wait 
till morning and come again,” suggested the 
porter. 

“ But I want to be sure that it is my 
friend who is dead.” 

“Then why do you not give your name? 
Perhaps you are a Garibaldian. Why should 
I open?” 

“T will tell the surgeon my name, if 
you will call him. There is something 
for yourself. Tell him I am a Roman 
prince and must see him for a moment.” 

“T will seesif he will come,” said the 
man, shutting the panel in San Giacinto’s 
face. His footsteps echoed along the pave- 
ment of the wide hall within. It was long 
before he came back, and San Giacinto 
had leisure to reflect upon the situation. 

He had very little doubt but that the 
dead woman was no other than Donna 
Faustina. By a rare chance, or rather in 
obedience to an irresistible instinct, he had 
found the object of his search in half an 
hour, while his cousin was fruitlessly in- 
quiring for the missing girl in the opposite 
direction. He had been led to the conclusion 
that she had followed Gouache by what he 
had seen in the Saracinescas’ drawing-room, 
and by a process of reasoning too simple to 
suggest itself to an ordinary member of 
Roman society. What disturbed him most 
was the thought of the consequences of his 
discovery, and he resolved to conceal the 
girl’s name and his own if possible. If she 
were indeed dead, it would be wiser to 
convey her body to her father’s house 
privately ; if she were still alive, secrecy 
was doubly necessary. In either case it 
would be utterly impossible to account to 
the world for the fact that Faustina Monte- 
varchi had been alone in the Borgo Nuovo 
at such an hour; and San Giacinto had a 
lively interest in preserving the good repu- 
tation of Casa Montevarchi, since he had 
been meditating for some time past a union 
with Donna Flavia. 

At last the panel opened again, and when 
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the porter had satisfied himself that the 
gentleman was still without, a little door in 
the heavy gate was cautiously unfastened 
and San Giacinto went in, bending nearly 
double to pass under the low entrance. In 
the great vestibule he was immediately 
confronted by the surgeon in charge, who 
was in his shirt sleeves, but had thrown his 
coat over his shoulders and held it together 
at the neck to protect himself from the night 
air. San Giacinto begged him to retire out 
of hearing of the porter, and the two 
walked away together. 

“There was a lady killed just now by the 
explosion, was there not?” inquired San 
Giacinto. 

“She is not dead,” replied the surgeon. 
“ Do you know her?” 

“TI think so, Had she anything about 
her to prove her identity?” 

“The letter M embroidered on _ her 
handkerchief. That is all I know. She 
has not been here a quarter of an hour. I 
thought she was dead myself when we took 
her up.” 

“She was not under the ruins?” 

“No. She was struck by some small 
stone, I fancy. The two Zouaves were 
half buried, and are quite dead.” 

“May I see themt I know many in the 
corps. They might be acquaintances.” 

“Certainly. They are close by in the 
mortuary chamber, unless they have been 
put in the chapel.” 

The two men entered the grim place, 
which was dimly lighted by a lantern hang- 
ing overhead. It is unnecessary to dwell 
upon the ghastly details. San Giacinto bent 
down curiously and looked at the dead 
men’s faces. He knew neither of them, and 
told the surgeon so. 

“Will you allow me to see the lady?” 
he asked. 

“Pardon me if I ask a question,” said 
the surgeon, who was a man of middle age, 
with a red beard and keen gray eyes, “To 
whom have I the advantage of speaking?” 

“Signor Professore,” replied San Giacinto, 
“T must tell you that, if this is the lady 
I suppose your patient to be, the honour 
of one of the greatest families in Rome is 
concerned, and it is important that strict 
secrecy should be preserved.” 

“The porter told me that you were a 
Roman prince,” returned the surgeon rather 
bluntly. ** But you speak like a southerner.” 

“] was brought up in Naples. As I was 
saying, secrecy is very important, and I can 
assure you that you will earn the gratitude 
of many by assisting me.” 


“Do you wish to take this lady away at 
once t”’ 

“ Heaven forbid! Her mother and sister 
shall come for her in half an hour.” 

The surgeon thrust his hands into his 
pockets, and stood staring for a moment or 
two at the bodies of the Zouaves. 

“T cannot do it,” he said, suddenly look- 
ing up at San Giacinto. Iam master here, 
and I am responsible. The secret is profes- 
sional, of course. If I knew you, even by 
sight, I should not hesitate. As it is, [ 
must ask your name.” 

San Giacinto did not hesitate long, as the 
surgeon was evidently master of the situation. 
He took a card from his case and silently 
handed it to the doctor. The latter took it 
and read the name, “Don Giovanni Sara- 
cinesca, Marchese di San Giacinto.” His 
face betrayed no emotion, but the belief 
flashed through his mind that there was no 
such person in existence. He was one of the 
leading men in his profession, and knew 
Prince Saracinesca and Sant’ Llario, but he 
had never heard of this other Don Giovanni. 
He knew also that the city was in a state 
of revolution, and that many suspicious 
persons were likely to gain access to public 
buildings on false pretences. 

“ Very well,” he said quietly. “You are 
not afraid of dead men, I see. Be good 
enough to wait a moment here—no one 
will see you, and you will not be recognized. 
I will go and see that there is nobody in 
the way, and you shall have a sight of the 
young lady.” 

His companion nodded in assent, and the 
surgeon went out through the narrow door. 
San Giacinto was surprised to hear the 
heavy key turned in the lock and with- 
drawn, but immediately accounted for the 
fact on the theory that the surgeon wished 
to prevent any one from finding his visitor, 
lest the secret should be divulged. He was 
not a nervous man, and had no especial 
horror of being left alone in a mortuary 
chamber for a few minutes. He looked 
about him, and saw that the room was high 
and vaulted. One window alone gave air, 
and this was ten feet from the floor and 
heavily ironed. He reflected with a smile 
that if it pleased the surgeon to leave him 
there he could ‘not possibly get out. 
Neither his size nor his phenomenal strength 
could assist him in the least. There was no 
furniture in the place. Half a dozen slabs 


of slate for the bodies were built against 
the wall, solid and immovable, and the door 
was of the heaviest oak, thickly studded with 
huge iron nails. 


If the dead men had been 
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living prisoners their place of confinement 
could not have been more strongly con- 
trived. 

San Giacinto waited a quarter of an hour, 
and at last, as the surgeon did not return, 
he sat down upon one of the marble slabs, 
and, being very hungry, consoled himself by 
lighting a cigar, while he meditated upon the 
surest means of conveying Donna Faustina 
to her father’s house. At last he began to 
wonder how long he was to wait. 

“IT should not wonder,” he said to himself, 
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“if that long-eared professor had taken me 
for a revolutionist.” 

He was not far wrong indeed. The surgeon 
had despatched a messenger for a couple of 
gendarmes and had gone about his business 
in the hospital, knowing very well that it 
would take some time to find the police 
while the riot lasted, and congratulating 
himself upon having caught a prisoner who, 
if not a revolutionist, was at all events an 
impostor, since he had a card printed with 
a false name. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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Low music of the birds that steals afar 








Over a waste of flower and leaf and thorn, 
Glimmer of mist, laughter of light re-born 
Beyond the long line where the great seas are, 
A stir and scent of life, a cold-white star, 
Set in the blue and lingering forlorn 
Above the red up-surging of the morn, 
Fore-run the Daybreak in its flaming car. 
And in my heart an impulse strange and new 
Of something sacred to the touch of wrong, 
A roseate flush of being and a strong 


Sweet sense of thoughts made nobler and more true, 
Herald Love’s dawn-light and a day of song: 


Lo, a Star also in my world of blue. 
Supney A. 
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mal NE should be careful not 
1} to pass judgment pre- 
maturely upon any one ; 
but with the arrival of 
the month of November 
it is perhaps not too soon 
to say that the year 1888 
has indefeasibly estab- 
lished its claim to a place 
of deeper jnfamy in respect of its weather 
than is occupied by any year within the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant of this 
planet. It will probably die impenitent ; 
but even if it should attempt to make its 
peace, before its departure, with the race of 
mortals whom it has so deeply injured the 
time has gone by for anything but a death- 
bed repentance of the most graceless kind. 
All that the utmost stretch of charity can 
do will be to give ear to those weak apologists 
who are sure to tell us that grave as have 
been the faults of the departing sinner he 
has not committed so many inches of rainfall 
as some one or other of his comparatively 
recent forerunners. When will meteoro- 
logists learn that the discomforts which we 
undergo from wet weather are not to be 
measured by inches? Rain is rain, just as 
soup poured down your back is—soup poured 
down your back. What “ vacant chaff well 
meant for grain” would it be to a sufferer 
from this distressing accident to be reminded 
by a sympathetic friend that the amount of 
the liquid injected between his neck and 
shirt-collar is less by several table-spoonfuls 
than has sometimes been introduced on simi- 
lar occasions? However, it is unnecessary 
to rest the case against 1888 on the amount 
of rainfall alone, although from St. John 
Baptist Day till the end of July, a period 
of thirty-seven days, it was, if I recollect 


rightly, only on the odd seven days that 
on rain fell—every one of the thirty being 
either an entirely or a partially wet day. 
In spite of this I am willing for the sake of 
argument—which meteorologists usually like 
less than dogmatizing—to admit that there 
have been wetter years than that which is 
now passing unregretted away. But that 
there has ever been a summer which was at 
once so wet, so windy, so wet-and-windy 
(for that is a combination which we are 
often spared even in the worst summers), so 
cold, so wet-and-cold (for that is a combina- 
tion rare in any summer), so thunderstormy, 
and above all (and when it happened to be 
neither wet, windy, nor thunderstormy) so 
sunless and lowering as the summer of 1888, 
or one which was preceded by a longer, 
snowier, north-easterlier spring—this is an 
admission which shall not be dragged from 
me by the wild horses of the winds them- 
selves. I believe, and I confidently expect: 
to die in the faith, that for weather of varied 
discomforts, and for inexhaustible ingenuity 
in combining them, the eight months from last 
January to last August, both inclusive, are 
not. to be matched in the last half century. I 
prefer to describe the period in this way, and 
not to abuse the names of the seasons by 
giving the title of spring to three months 
of frost and snow, or that of summer to 
a term which for beginning too late and 
ending too soon would put the most emanci- 
pated of modern burlesque costumes to the 
blush. As to cold and darkness, I will not 
trust myself to speak. As to thunderstorms, 
the year, which has easily beaten the record 
for frequency (four a week for some time was 
the average), has exploded one or two of such 
violence as has not often been matched 
since the “Great” Storm (pale Britannia’s), 
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which, after all, too, would never probably 
have lived in history if it had not frightened 
Queen Anne out of bed and killed a bishop. 


If the claims of a great writer to a cen- 
tenary, a bicentenary, or what not, are to 
be measured by the duration and extent of 
his command of readers, no one will deny 
John Bunyan’s title to the honour. Vertically 
and laterally, so to speak, in temporal and 
in spatial dimensions alike, the public of the 
author of The Pilgrim’s Progress will com- 
pare to advantage with that of any English- 
man, except, perhaps, Defoe. His readers 
march in a file two hundred years long, and 
the face of the column is broader by many 
thousands of men than that of any other, 
save the vast army which tramps along with 
Robinson Crusoe on its banners. At the 
same time we should perhaps do well not to 
congratulate ourselves too warmly as a nation 
on the honour which we have done ourselves 
in not having forgotten the inspired tinker. 
It is not religious ardour, nor admiration for 
imaginative power, nor feeling for literary 
charm, which has preserved the memory of 
Bunyan fresh in the minds of Englishmen. 
That preservation is the work of a much 
commoner and more primitive instinct of 
humanity than are any of those various 
characteristics of the developed man. The 
author of Zhe Pilgrim's Progress is one of 
the greatest of story-tellers, and it is as a 
story-teller that he lives. It is all very well 
for the critic to dwell on the artistic grace 
which yet is combined in so strange and 
fascinating a fashion with the spiritual 
beauty of Bunyan’s conceptions. It is all 
very well for him to insist on the singular 
force and dignity of Bunyan’s narrative 
style. He might have all these virtues and 
more, and yet his great allegory would be 
at this moment as seldom opened as Para- 
dise Lost, were it not that he has contrived 
to make the adventures of Christian and 
Mr, Greatheart as thrilling as those of Jack 
the Giant Killer, or the Seven Champions of 
Christendom. By all means let us admit 
the purely literary power of his execution, 
and the spiritual sublimity of his concep- 
tions, but do not let us endeavour to per- 
suade ourselves that these are what have 
secured him his immortality; or that his 
unshaken hold on the English popular mind 
is due to anything but the fact that he 
gratifies the impenetrable human appetite 
for “the story”—that instinct which the 
infant, clambering to its mother’s lap, shares 
with its grandfather dozing in the chimney 
corner ; which the Italian in the market-place 
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shares with the Arab in the desert tent and 
the Red Indian at his camp-fire. 

Moreover we shall find this simplify 
matters in a very agreeable way ; for, when 
once we have rid ourselves of the delusion that 
more than one man in every hundred has 
the slightest love of literature as such, and 
apart from the pleasurable excitements of 
curiosity, wonder, or horror, with which its 
subject-matter may supply its readers, we 
shall be quit of an indefinite number of 
puzzling questions as to the relative merits 
of particular authors. In the course of the 
newspaper discussion which took place a 
little while ago on the very subject of these 
remarks, there occurred a truly delightful 
example of the difficulty which, as I say, we 
should escape by dismissing all this “ nonsense 
about merit,” in the critic’s sense of the 
word, from our minds. The procession of 
Bunyan’s readers has been unbroken, as I 
have said, for two centuries, and it continues 
to march. But the broad-fronted column 
which they now constitute was undoubtedly 
but a narrow and struggling file for a century 
after the great allegorist’s death. So com- 
plete was his neglect by the polite world 
that Hume, it was stated by our newspaper 
commentator, had never even meationed the 
name of The Pilgrim's Progress or its author. 
This, however, was a mistake. Bunyan was 
mentioned by Hume, though in much the 
same strain as that in which he was referred 
to by other cultivated men of his time. 
Young, for instance, put him in the same 
class with—whom? Ten guesses will be 
allowed ; but I assume with confidence that 
no one has hit the mark. Young puts 
him in the same class with Tom D’Urfey! 
The ingenious author of Night Thoughts 
regarded the journey of Christian “from 
this World to that which is to Come,” as the 
prose counterpart of Pills to Purge Melan- 
choly. Even Cowper himself, whose religious 
fervour no doubt helped out his appreciation, 
was a little ashamed, late in the eighteenth 
century, to admit his depraved taste for 
Bunyan. “I name thee not,” he says, 


“ lest so despised a name 
Should move a sneer at thy deserved fame.” 


The last words seem to show that his popu- 
larity with the pious reader was beginning 
to“attract the notice of Culture as “ fame,” 
though Culture regarded it as unmerited. 
Hume is less uncivil than Young. He 
contented himself with comparing Bunyan 
unfavourably with Addison, and the com- 
parison elicited the indignant reply from a 
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worshipper of the allegorist that, though 
Bunyan might not match Addison in point 
of “elegance” (which, by the way, was all 
that Hume said), it would be absurd to 
compare the two men in point of “genius.” 
Is it possible to conceive a more fascinating 
intellectual pastime than that of endeavour- 
ing to assign to Bunyan and Addison their 
rightful respective proportion of “marks” 
for “genius”? Historical parallels used 
formerly to be regarded as forming a useful 
exercise for the young student of history, 
who would be solemnly invited to consider 
what points of resemblance he could discover 
between Alcibiades and Bolingbroke, or be- 
tween Lucius Junius Brutus and William 
Tell; but literary parallels afford a more 
exquisitely idle and delightfully ridiculous 
exercise still. The things and persons to be 
compared are so absolutely free from any 
pretence of looking as if there ever was, or 
could be, the remotest conceivable chance of 
a possibility of their being referred to a 
common standard of merit. “Is a bouquet 
of Gloire de Dijon roses as nice as a haunch 
of venison?” “Give the equivalent of a 
landscape by Turner in terms of violin 
concertos performed by Herr Joachim.” “A 
good sensation novel is exciting. So is a 
close finish for the Derby. State which of 
these two forms of excitement is (1) the 
keenest, (2) the most conducive to intellectual 
and moral improvement ; giving reasons for 
your answer.” When questions of this kind 
can be hopefully set to candidates for an 
examination in esthetics, in art, or in psy- 
chology, comparisons between the “genius” 
of Addison and that of Bunyan will them- 
selves become hopeful, but not before; and 
we shall then be able to measure Will 
Honeycomb against Mr. Greatheart, and to 
say how many times the scene of Sir Roger 
de Coverley in church will “go into” the 
description of Vanity Fair, and with how 
much “over.” And matters will then be 
ripe for the solution of other such interest- 
ing puzzles as whether “ Drink to me only with 
thine eyes” is as good poetry as Lucifer’s 
speech in the first book of Paradise Lost, or 
whether Tacitus’s character of Galba has or 
has not been beaten by Burke’s lament over 
the departure of the age of chivalry. 


As an attentive student of the manners 
and customs of the stage, I have been much 
interested in the observation of a phenomenon 
which a famous sentence of the last-mentioned 
locus classicus has just recalled to my mind. 
We know that vice, according to the eloquent 
eulogist of the Court of Louis XVL, “lost 
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half its evil” in that polished circle “by 
losing all its grossness.” Moralists, it is 
true, have been all in a tale in assuring us 
that the exact contrary is, and always must 
be, the case, and that vice is mischievous in 
exact proportion to its refinement; but 
moralists never make sufficient allowance 
for a rhetorician rounding off a sentence. 
What I wish to remark is that if Burke’s 
theory be correct the wickedness of the 
stage villain has certainly lost all its evil. 
Anything more striking than the improve- 
ment which has taken place of late years 
in the manners of this gentleman (for 
we can now give him that name without 
absurdity) it is impossible to conceive. The 
grosser aspects of crime are no longer pre- 
sented as they used to be in the aspect of 
the criminal. He is no longer a sullen, 
forbidding, moody desperado, but a sleek, 
smiling, fashionably - dressed haunter of 
drawing-rooms, at peace with the world and 
himself. The contrast, in short, between 
the old and new style of stage villain amply 
justifies the following metrical remarks, 
which Mr. W. 8. Gilbert would no doubt 
have made on the subject if he ever con- 
descended to the frivolity of the ballade : — 


I.—O.up STYLE. 


Think not, because, unused to melt, 
I cry Ha! Ha! at Beauty’s prayer, 
And proudest gyurls that ever knelt 
In vain entreat Black Ralph to spare ; 
Think not that I am free from care, 
Nor, when I smite my bosom vile, 
Believe that all is tranquil there 
With villains of the ancient style. 


At times I have severely felt 
The weight of weapons that I bear, 
Even this broad square-buckled belt 
Is not a pleasant thing to wear : 
The dark luxuriant corkscrew hair, 
That gleams as with unholy “ ile,” 
Oft proves a cumbersome affair 
With villains of the ancient style. 


In “Scenes and Characters by Skelt ” 
They’ve not yet tracked me to my lair ; 
But long ere Law her blow has dealt 
I suffer from perpetual scare. 
A violent death, ’m well aware, 
Will close my life of blood and guile, 
And hence this habit of despair 
With villains of the ancient style. 


Yes, though we may assume an air 
Of proud indifference for a while, 

A settled cheerfulness is rare - 
With villains of the ancient style. 
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II.—New Srvyzez. 


My looks no life of crime express ; 
No guilty past my clothes declare ; 
With smiling mien, in evening dress, 
My plots burglarious I prepare. 
I do not gasp, nor grunt, nor swear, 
Nor thump my breast in moody rage, 
But simper in an easy-chair— 
The villain of the modern stage. 


I move among the high noblesse, 

In fact you “ meet ine everywhere” ; 
I am unable, | confess, 

The older School’s remorse to share ; 

I am not moved to groan and glare 
bes pangs of conscience to assuage ; 

I’m calm whatever crimes I dare— 

The villain of the modern stage. 


A Countess’s soft hand I press 
As I descend the marble stair, 
A “jeminy” ’neath my inverness, 
To crack a crib in Belgrave Square. 
Under the street lamp’s fitful flare 
A rapid Hansom I engage ; 
He sticks not at a Hansom’s fare— 
The villain of the modern stage. 


Yes, he’s indisputably heir 
To all refinements of the age, 

A dashing, “ mashing,” gay Macaire— 
The villain of the modern stage. 


Being no judge of these metrical fantasias 
myself, I consulted a friend learned in such 
matters as to their merits. He was not satis- 
fied with moderate praise of them, but pro- 
ceeded to explain to me that from the nature 
of the case these two ballads taken together 
deserved a place in the highest possible rank 
of the class of poetry to which they belonged, 
inasmuch as that I had scorned to vary the 
fourteen-times-repeated rhyme, in composing 
the second ballade, so that the word “prayer” 
had been fitted with no fewer than twenty- 
seven distinct assonants. I asked him 
whether this fact alone entitled my ballades 
to the high place he claimed for them, and 
he answered that unquestionably it did, 
since frequency and ingenuity of rhymes 
were literally the only merits to be found 
in many most highly considered specimens 
of this order of composition. His argument, 
in fact, was a simple one, and ran arithmetic- 
ally as follows :—“ As 14 : 28: : the excellence 
of my two ballades : the merit of any other 
two in which the fourteen-times-repeated 
assonance differs.”” Passing from the form of 
the verse to its matter, I remarked that though 
the change from one villain to the other was 
undoubtedly as great as I had represented it, 
yet, I added, I considered it a little too abrupt, 
as I thought I could recall another stage 
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villain of a transitional or intermediate type. 
He contested this theory, but on no better 
ground, so far as I could discover, than that 
I had exhausted nearly all the rhymes to 
the word “ prayer.” Careful observers of the 
stage, however, will, I think, agree with me 
that we did not leap at one bound from 
Mr. O. Smith and Mr. Hicks to Mr. Willard 
and Mr. Beerbohm Tree. After Crime dropped 
its cloak, uncorked its eyebrows, cut its hair 
and relaxed its frown, and before it assumed 
the shiny boots, the “claw-hammer” coat, 
and the spotless and expansive shirt front of 
latter-day villainy, there was a period during 
which the criminal’s dress and habits became 
more refined than those of his predecessors, 
while at the same time his deeds were less 
desperate than those of his successors. The 
villain of middle drama, if I may so describe 
him, had ceased to be a midnight stabber 
and had not yet become a burglar. He had 
paused at the level of a fraudulent promoter 
of companies. Captain Hawkesley, of Still 
Waters Run Deep, is the typical villain of this 
class. He had discarded the belt and boots, 
the cloak and curls, the overshadowing hat 
and the little armoury of weapons, but he 
had not risen to the latest modern level. 
Even in private life there was a certain air 
of shady, shabby-genteel Bohemianism about 
the Captain. He was slightly underbred in 
appearance, slightly slangy in speech and 
style, and there was no romance about his 
crimes. He was neither the bloody-minded 
bravo of former days, nor the bold burglar 
of the very latest type. He was the some- 
what sneaking swindler of a transition stage. 
Instead of abducting maidens as did his 
ancestors in wickedness, or cracking cribs 
like the immediate heirs of his tradition 
of stage villainy, he was content to black- 
mail elderly ladies by the threat of publishing 
their youthful love-letters, and attempting 
to plant the shares of bubble companies upon 
country squires. This, from the point of 
view of the picturesque, was a melancholy 
falling off ; and it is possible that the growth 
of artistic taste which has accompanied the 
progress of refinement at the present day 
has insisted that if the stage villain is to 
be elevated permanently to the drawing- 
room, and is to make full evening dress 
his only wear, it is essential that something 
should at the same time be done to make 
his crime appeal to the love of adventure 
which appears to be innate in the human 
breast. Hence, it may be, the disappearance 
of Captain Hawkesley and his congeners, and 
their replacement by the fascinating house- 
breaker or the irresistible bushranger. It is, 
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at any rate, more pleasant to believe that 
this is the explanation of the latter change 
than to attribute it to the hypothesis that 
the floating of bubble companies has become 
as recognized and legitimate an employment, 
and one as little fitted to form the criminal 
. occupation of a stage villain, as the wine 
trade. 


What, I wonder, has become of that 
poetically-named .association of early risers, 
“The League of Morning,” that was formed 
a month or two ago in Paris? Have its 
members all gone to bed again, and stayed 
there {—perhaps composing essays on the 
beauties of that counsel of perfection which it 
is beyond their power to follow, like the poet 
Thomson, as one loves to think of him, snug 
among the blankets at noonday, and with 
his arm supported by an extra pillow, pen- 
ning or pencilling that stately passage, 
“ Falsely luxurious will not man awake.” 
Have the League of Morning, after afford- 
ing the press of their own and other 
countries an opportunity for abundant 
moralizing on the mysterious virtue of taking 
your allowance of sleep during one portion of 
the twenty-four hours instead of another— 
for that is what it all amounts to—followed 
that illustrious example? It was demonstrated 
to us by the examples of Lord Burghley, 
Sir Edward Coke, Peter Paul Rubens, John 
Wesley, Gibbon, Kant, Sir Astley Cooper, 
Cobbett, Daniel Webster, M. Thiers, and the 
late Prince Consort, that it is our duty to 
rise in the morning either at four, five, or 
six in the morning (for the practice of 
these distinguished men varied between the 
earlier and the later of these two hours— 
though I submit that there is a good deal of 
difference between the two) ; and that unless 
we do rise at one or another of these un- 
earthly hours we cannot hope to get through 
as much work as those who do. I do not 
remember that we were actually told that the 
quality of our work would be improved by 
doing as much of it as possible before the 
rest of the world is awake ; but I wonder 
we were not told so, for the arrogant dog- 
matism of the habitual early riser is quite 
equal to the assertion. As to amount of 
work, it is curious to reflect that the 
journalistic upholders of the proposition re- 
lating to that point, much harder workers in 
all probability than the generality of their 
readers, have most of them contrived for 
years to get through that work on a system 
of going to bed at 2 or 3 a.m., and getting up 
at 10 or 11. And I believe it to be the fact 
that most of the six-o’clock-in-the-morning 
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men—including even some on the list of 
celebrities above cited—are in the habit of 
boasting that they never put pen to paper 
after midday ; or, in other words, that their 
spell of six or seven hours’ work straight on 
end is the whole of their day’s labour; 
while, on the other hand, I know it to be the 
fact that many men who are content to wait 
till 9 or 10 a.m. before buckling to, contrive 
to do three or four hours’ work before their 
midday meal, two or three more in the after- 
noon, and four or five more late at night. 
As to quality of work done before the slug- 
gard’s friend has come to “ call him again,” 
the question is obviously one of some delicacy. 
Of course, if all the great men rise early and 
all the little ones lie in bed, it follows that 
all the best work of the world will be done in 
the early hours of the morning. Admitting 
this, however, and confining oneself to the 
humbler question whether the early work is, 
relatively to the capacity of the worker, of a 
better quality than the later, I would only 
suggest that the evidence of the early risers 
as to the superior quality of their own carly 
work should be received with considerable 
distrust. Even if the inflated self-righteous- 
ness almost invariably begotten of early 
rising does not of itself induce them to attach 
an exaggerated value to the fruits of their un- 
natural efforts, the mere necessity of justifying 
their own penance to themselves would suffice 
to produce that result. The probabilities, they 
must admit, are all against them. It rests with 
them to prove that the machinery of their 
minds is so exceptionally constructed that it 
can dispense with any supplies of fuel or fire 
from external sources ; and that their brains 
will, immediately on being required to do so, 
begin to secrete thought, imagination, reason- 
ing, emotion, humour, or whatever be the 
particular cerebral product for the moment 
in demand, and that of as “ prime” a quality 
as if it had been produced after the stimulus of 
hours of contact with the myriad magnetic 
currents of the world of life. If they can 
show this, they will even then have only 
shown, in my opinion, that they are men of 
too exceptional a constitution to be safe 
models for the imitation of any of their 
fellow-creatures. 

Moreover, to early rising, or to rising at 
any pedantically precise hour, when no 
engagements to other people compel such a 
rule to be observed, there is this sufficient 
objection which no one, not given to as- 
suming airs of superior virtue, need be 
ashamed of admitting. It adds immensely 
to the monotony of the daily round. To 
open the eyes at all to a new day is, 
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for most men of middle age, especially if 
afflicted with the malady of thought, a some- 
what dismal business. The wheels of the 
machine will work smoothly enough soon, it 
may be, but they do not at first take kindly 
to the duty of revolving at all; and in the 
meantime the mysterious entity who is at 
once owner, stoker, and driver of the machine, 
besides being (though I waive that point, to 
avoid all contentious metaphysic) the machine 
itself—in the meantime, I sy, this mysterious 
being begins, somewhat after the fashion of 
Omar Khayyam’s inquisitive pipkins, to 
put those unanswerable conundrums, of the 
“Why?” and the “ How much longer ?” which 
the living man afflicted with the malady 
aforesaid is continually tempted to address 
to Life. This sense of the tedium vite may 
no doubt be felt at any hour of waking, and 
is indeed a natural effect of the soul’s un- 
willing return from the Land of the Uncon- 
scious, its true home whether that return takes 
place at dawn or noon ; but I think there can 
be no question that when the world is up and 
stirring, when the sounds of life are abroad, 
and the half-aroused consciousness of exist- 
ence becomes at the same time, as with 
Dorothea in Middlemarch, after her night of 
agony, @ consciousness also of the “ manifold 
wakings of man to labour and endurance ”— 
there can hardly, I say, be any question that 
the burden of the day is lightened even 
before we bind it on. The man who deliberately 


gets out of bed before those around him are 
up, and goes deliberately down to his study 
to put his unassisted shoulder to the labour- 
ing wheel of life, behaves no otherwise than a 
waggon horse who should go and tug away at 
the load of his own accord, while the rest of 
the team are comfortably asleep in their 
stalls. Why take up the burden of the day 
until you must ? No man voluntarily does so, 
I verily believe, save those with whom am- 
bition or ‘the desire of money-getting has 
become a devouring passion. Each fresh 
gratification of these appetites stimulates them 
to greater vehemence. Success, begetting 
the desire of further success, makes early 
risers of them, and then an illogical world, 
ever prone to transpose the position of horse 
and cart, declares that the early rising has 
been the cause and not the effect of the 
success. And finally they boast of the grati- 
fication of their appetites as of an exhibition 
of their singular virtue. It was his indig- 
nation at this which drew from the poet the 
well-known lines :— 


“©Tis the voice of the sluggard,’ I heard him 
explain, 
‘I lie in bed late to avoid growing vain ; 
For I do not admire the conceit I descry 
In the bearing of those who rise sooner than I.’” 


No one in my humble opinion requires any 

better justification for refusing to get up 

before the sun has well warmed the world. 
H. D. Tram, 

















THERE REMAINETH A REST IN THE SEA. 


I HAVE come again to the sea where first for me was the light of the sun, 

The sea that in travail and toil of years has been to me home and mother: 

I have seen the world and its best and worst, and, now that its worst is done, 

I have come again to the sea where first for me was the light of the sun. 

Lost is the glory of light that burst on my soul, and what have I won? 

Smiles that shatter and scorn that sears; there is one heart true, none other :— 
I have come again to the sea where first for me was the light of the sun, 
The sea that in travail and toil of years has been to me home and mother. 


Never again in the gathering night shall I seek the shadowy ways, 
Nor ever under the fading skies pass in through the star-set portal, 
Where tremulous hovers a golden light on the path of the vanishing days. 
Never again in the gathering night shall I seek the shadowy ways, 

To follow afar the flame and the flight of the spirits of passion and praise 
That have moulded our inarticulate cries into measure and voice immortal. 
Never again in the gathering night shall I seek the shadowy ways, 
Nor ever under the fading skies pass in through the star-set portal. 


~ 


My soul shall spring from the bonds that bind it, spring to the soul of the sea, 
She who gave to me life, my life again shall I not give her? 
Free as the stars, as the wandering wind is free shall I be free! 
My soul shall spring from the bonds that bind it, spring to the soul of the sea; 
“Come out from a world that is barren and blind!” she calleth aloud to me. 
I come—as when weary and spent with strife comes back to her breast the river. 
My soul shall spring from the bonds that bind it, spring to the soul of the sea, 
She who gave to me life, my life again sha'l I not give her? 
D. J. Robertson. 
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